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FRANCIS LOVELACE, AND THE RECAPTURE OF NEW 


NETHERLAND 1668-1674.* 


CHARLES II, is said to have been 
caricatured in Holland with a woman 
on each arm and courtiers picking his 
pocket—this latter the last place, per- 
haps, they would have: thought worth 
the trouble of picking. Nevertheless, 
to be a court favorite during his 
reign presented opportunities for 
profits and perquisites, of which the 
shrewd or needy—colonels, younger 
sons, and others—were not slow to 
avail themselves. If nothing offered 
at home, there were governorships, 
proprietorships, and land grants in 
America to be had almost literally 
for the asking. It was such an easy 
way for Charles to silence importunity 
and reward or gratify friends, to give 
them what they sought—whole prov- 
inces, sometimes, as large as France 
—a less costly gift to himself than 
would have been a snuff-box. Of 
Virginia in 1669, says Bancroft: “To 


satisfy the greediness of favorite 
courtiers, Virginia was. dismember- 
ed by lavish grants, till at last the 
whole colony was given away for a 
generation, as’ recklessly as a man 
would give away a life-estate in a 
farm.” 

Some of these men—as, for in- 
stance, Sir William Berkeley, Lord 
Clarendon, and others associated 
with them—very well knew what 
they were asking, if Charles did not; 
knew that they were obtaining valu- 
able prospective estates, if they could 
only retain them; knew that there 
were perquisites of office open to a 
Governor, such as. might compensate 
for a few years’ absence from court 
and court life. Few, if any of them, 
we may be quite sure, had in mind 
Addison’s idea, that “the best per- 
quisites of a place are the advantages 
it gives a man of doing good.” Yet, it 


*From ‘‘ The Memorial History of New York.” 
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must be said that, though the most 
of them fished thestreams of the New 
‘World thoroughly and well, few, if 
any, brought home any satisfactory 
amount of fish. Colonel and late 
Governor Nicolls did not, for the 
reason that he was really an honor- 
able and loyal soldier, and advanced, 
from his own means, to put the fort 
in a state of defense, more than he 
could collect by taxes. Colonel and 
Governor Lovelace did not, for a 
reason not so honorable. 

The “Right Hon. Francis Love- 
lace, Esq.,” of whom, and his ad- 
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ministration we now present the his- 
tory, was the second son of Sir 
Richard, who had been elevated to 
the peerage in 1627, by Charles L., as 
Baron Lovelace of Hurley, Berks 
County. There Francis was born, 
and was about thirty-eight years old 
when he became Governor. He is 
not to be confounded with another 
Colonel Richard Lovelace of the 
period, who had repute as a dramatist 
and poet, and some of whose effusions 
have survived to our own day; nor 
with his grandson, the fourth Baron, 
who died Governor of New York in 
1709. Nor was it the same family, 
since the title had lapsed therein and 
been later revived, from which came 
Lord Lovelace, Byron’s son-in-law. 
Of this family the special founder 
was a lucky knight, and comrade of 
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Sir Francis Drake in the Spanish 
main, who, with the rich spoil there 
obtained, had builtan imposing coun- 
try mansion about thirty miles from 
London, in the parish of Hurley, and 
on the Berkshire side of the Thames. 
Evidently he had taste, for he sur- 
rounded it with spacious grounds and 
terraced gardens, and its hall looked 
upon the river. Greatly improved 
by his son, the first lord, the father of 
Francis, the old baronial residence of 
the Hurley Lovelaces, like the family 
itself, does not now exist; but we 
have a memento of it in this State, in 
the little town of Hurley, on the 
right bank of the Esopus, Ulster 
County, where Governor Francis 


Lovelace endeavored to build up 
landed interests for himself, but did 
not succeed. Living, however, as he 


had done, within such easy access to 
London as was Hurley and “Lady 
Place,” (the name of the house) with 
aristocratic breeding and influence, 
and with such a personality as history 
assigns to him, there is no wonder 
that he should have been a favorite 
at the court of Charles II., one of 
those able to secure the plums of 
office. An ardent supporter of the 
royal cause against Cromwell, he had 
early become a colonel and a Knight 
of the “Royal Oak.” Handsome, 
agreeable, and a polished man of the 
world, withal generous and amiable, 
without being prominent or able 
enough to excite envy, the gay life of 
the court certainly suited him, if it 
did not his finances; and he knew 
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how to make friends of those in place 
and power. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was even a gentleman 
of the king’s “ honorable privy cham- 
ber.” As Governor he is said to have 
“lacked energy and discrimination,” 
whatever the latter may mean. But 
he nevertheless had the rare “ discrim- 
ination” for the year 1668 or 1673, 
when he left, of a profound conviction 
of the future destiny of New York. 
This prevision of a future for New 
York, yet remote and dim, was not, 
however, what brought him hither, 
and with him his younger brothers 
Dudley and Thomas, but a motive 
much more personal and immediate. 
They were emigrants for the profit 
and advancement to be thus acquired. 
And indeed, in that day it needed a 
strong motive and considerable cour- 
age to induce one, not bred nor used 
thereto, to adventure the vicissitudes 
of the voyage to America. The same 
uncanny ocean had to be crossed, but 
without that knowledge,even in the 
captains, or those appliances of the 
present, which make a voyage com- 
paratively safe, rapid, and a pleasure. 
Seven weeks might be considered a 
fair passage; and amid what discom- 
forts of the vessel—which might be 
of two or three hundred tons! What 
a passage was that of the Mayflower 
in 1620—occupying four months! 
Here, in a vessel of one hundred and 
eighty tons burden, were crowded 
forty-one men, aud about sixty women 
and children—two of the latter being 
born during the voyage; whilst in 


addition must be counted the neces- 
sary provisions and stowage. Notall 
godly pilgrims, influenced by the 
highest of motives, these forty-one 
men; since, within a few weeks, two 
of them, (servants) fought with 
sword and dagger, the first duel re- 
corded in the New World; whilst. 
another committed the first murder, 
and for it graced the first gallows! 
As for the vessel itself, so leaky were 
its upper works, and its middle beam 
so bowed and racked by the winds 
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and storms they encountered, that 
but for “a great iron screw ” which a 
passenger had brought from Holland, 
and which enabled them to raise it 
into place, they must have turned 
back in despair. 

So in 1636 another company, not 
so famous in history, a company of 
persecuted Scotch-Irish Presbyter- 
ians, men, women and children, set 
sail in the Eagle Wing, of about one- 
hundred and fifteen tons burden, 
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“ purposing (if God pleased) to pitch 
their tents in the plantations of New 
England.” They numbered about 
one hundred and forty, more than 
did the Mayflower. pilgrims; and 
among them were Blair and Living- 
stone, celebrated ministers in the 
north of Ireland. Much of the bread, 
not being well baked, had to be 
thrown overboard. Off Newfound- 
land they “foregathered with a 
mighty hurricane,” during which, 
with damaged sails and broken rud- 
der, they seemed at the mercy of the 
waves. From this danger, however, 
they escaped, but deemed it best to 
return; and did so—more fortunate 
throughout than the brave Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, who, in those same 
seas, but earlier, went down uttering 
the gallant words: “It is as near to 
Heaven by sea as by land.” It is true 
that in New England, prior to 1640, 
there was at least one vessel, a “ large 
ship,” of five hundred tons; and when 
the Dutch retook New York in 1674, 
they found there two ships (and only 
two) loading, one of five hundred 
tons and thirty-five guns, the other 
of one hundred tons. Mostly, how- 
ever, they crossed the Atlantic in 
those days in vessels of two hundred 
tons. So, in 1663, crossed Mr. John 
Josselyn to Boston, in the Society, of 
two hundred and twenty tons and 
sixteen iron guns (most of them “un- 
serviceable,” he says), with thirty- 
three sailors and seventy-seven pas- 
sengers, men, women and children; 
and again in 1671, he returned home 


in a vessel of one hundred and ninety 
tons, the voyage taking seven weeks 
and four days. Scant quarters and 
long discomfort for a royal Governor 
and courtier of King Charles in 1668, 
with no Majestic or Teutonic yet in 
sight, nor for two hundred and 
twenty-four years—palaces upon the 
waves and a transit of five days and 
sixteen or eighteen hours! Neverthe- 
less, being by nature, as Lossing says, 
“phlegmatic, indolent, and good- 
tempered,” he doubtless bore it and 
took his dose of mal de mer with 
commendable philosophy. In fact, 
he already knew something of what 
he was to expect in getting to and in 
the New World; since it appears that 
in 1652, as a young man of twenty, he 
had once made the voyage under a 
pass from Cromwell’s Council of 
State, had visited Long Island, and 
passed thence, doubtless by water, 
into Virginia. New York was then a 
Dutch dependency; but in Virginia 
were many who had themselves come 
over under the auspices of the nobility 
and were warmly attached to mon- 
archy, of which he was an adherent. 
and among whon, therefore, he would 
be welcome. But of New York, city 
and province, of which he was now 
to be the second English Governor, 
he certainly knew nothing when he 
came, either as to its limits or condi- 
tion. And, indeed, as to its limits, 
amid the different charters and claims, 
it was a hard matter even yet to tell 
what was exactly the province of New 
York. The Dutch did not know when 
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Stuyvesant surrendered. Massachu- 
setts was claiming an indefinite right 
of extension to the west; and Con- 
necticut, on its part, claimed that by 
its charter it extended to the Pacific. 
“Where, then,” said the Dutch com- 
missioners in 1663—“ where is New 
Netherlands?” To which the Con- 
necticut people replied, with provok- 
ing frankness, “We do not know!” 
King Charles gave his brother of 
York from the Connecticut to Dela- 
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ware Bay for a possession in 1664; 


and he, within three months, and 
without consulting Governor Nicolls, 
conveyed the whole of New Jersey 
to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret, of his Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, for ten shillings, “to him in hand 


paid,” and a rent of “one pepper- - 


corn,” to be paid “on the day of the 
nativity of St. John the Baptist, if 
legally demanded.” Verily, a charter 
of King Charles was an immense in- 


strument! “During the first four 
years of his power,” says Bancroft, 
he “gave away a large part of a con- 
tinent,” and this without right, title, 
exploration or knowledge. “Could 
he have continued as lavish, in the 
course of his reign he would have 
given away the world.” One might 
have asked, as did Francis I. of 
France, when the Spanish and Portu- 
guese were making exclusive claims 
to this whole new hemisphere, to see 
“the clause in Adam’s will” which 
made it his thus to give. But it was 
providential; it stimulated colonizing, 
and placed the country, ultimately, 
in the very best of hands. 

Equally ignorant was Lovelace of 
the condition of his new government 
when he arrived during the spring 
of 1668. But as the duke had re- 
quested Nicolls to remain till he 
came, and to assist him in this, in 
July they together took a trip up the 
Hudson to Albany, stopping on the 
way at Esopus, where the location 
and look of things seem to have sug- 
gested to him the new town of Hur- 
ley, which, however, had originally 
been laid out by Stuyvesant. They 
then went on horseback over Long 
Island, and into Connecticut to Hart- 
ford and New Haven—a first visit to 
Governor Winthrop. And so, having 
with Nicolls, taking a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole, its three principal 
towns and outlying villages, upon the 
28th of August, Lovelace himself as- 
sumed the government of “his High- 
ness’s territories,” these being, as he 
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writes to Lord Arlington, “the mid- 
dle position of the two distinct fac- 
_ tions, the Papist and Puritan.” That 
New York at this time, should have 
attracted his cultivated tastes was 
hardly possible. It contained but 
about three hundred and eighty 
houses and fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants. In 1643 it was said by the 
Director-General that “eighteen dif- 
ferent languages ” were spoken among 
them, and it is not likely that this 
difference had decreased, although 
the majority were Dutch, English 
and French. And thus, as he found 
it, New York resembled one of: those 
islands of the South Sea, where birds 
of alien tribes build along the streets 
of the same feathery metropolis, 
where the air resounds with the din 
and jargon of their dissonant voices, 
but where (tolerant if not akin) the 
same nest receives and shelters a di- 
verse brood. They were huddled 
mostly below Wall street, and were, 
by a large majority, women and 
children. Yet, even within that short 
space, and notwithstanding repeated 
orders, he could not get obstinate or 
wilfully negligent people to pave the 
streets, or keep them and the wharves 
and dikes clean from filth and gar- 
bage—evidently the same city in such 
respects when young as now that it 
has grown to be a home for all 
nationalities and conditions. Itis not 
to be wondered at, therefore, if— 
within three months of his coming— 
a severe epidemic (“ fever, and ague, 
and fluxes”) visited the city. It led 


him to proclaim a day of humiliation 
and prayer, and to reprove “the 
swearing, intemperance, and impiety 
which he observed to prevail.” In- 
deed, for a courtier of Charles IL., he 
seems to have had unusual religious 
proclivities, and in this respect was 
much before some of his successors. 
One of his earliest efforts was to pro- 
cure a printing press, for the purpose 
of having published a catechism and 
some chapters of the Bible, which the 
Rev. Thomas James, the first minis- 
ter at Easthampton, Long Island, 
had prepared in their own tongue for 
use among the Indians. And he it 
was who, in 1670, by his official action 
and interest in the matter, not only 
enabled the Dutch church to secure a 
minister (from Holland), “an accom- 
plished scholar and divine,” the Rev. 
Wilhelmus Van Nieuwenhuysen, but 
to provide for him handsomely a 
salary of one thousand guilders Hol- 
land money, a dwelling house rent 
free and fire wood. It cannot be said, 
however, as Brodhead seems to think, 
that by his pledges relating thereto, 
“under his hand and the seal of the 
province,” and by his order in coun- 
cil authorizing the Consistory to tax 
the congregation, he “virtually es- 
tablished ” the Reformed Church in 
New York. It merely shows how, in 
those days and till the legislature 
grew into power, everything depended 
upon the disposition, and was under 
the control of the Governor, subject 
of caurse, to the approval or orders 
of the duke. The duke’s role at the 
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time, as best for his interests, was 
toleration; and Lovelace allowed the 
Rev. Jacobus Fabricius, the first 
Lutheran minister, to practice his 
profession in Albany, although he 
afterwards removed him for bad con- 
duct. It isto his credit that, through- 
out, he consulted the interests of re- 
ligion and morality, and did not 
make his power offensive. 

In things most congenial to the 
polished gentleman, however, in New 
York in 1668, evidently his scope was 
limited. Above Wall street were 
mostly commons, woods, and swamps, 
and in the latter, says Mr. John Jos- 
selyn, “ frogs sitting on their breeches 
a foot high.” The island was almost 
overrun with horses bred wild in the 
woods and commons, and from small 


and “unproportionable” stallions. 
One of his early “ orders in Council” 
was directed against this evil, and to 
secure a better breed of horses. 


Moreover, there was, as yet, no fit 
wagon road even to Harlem, where 
had already settled a number of fami- 
lies destined to continue in the his- 
tory of New York; the means of 
communication, such as_ they were, 
being merely the development of 
some old Indian trail. Ignorant as 
are most people of the short time 
which covers the great growth of 
New York, mainly since 1825, and 
considering the great duties and as- 
pirations which now occupy the 
thoughts of a New York governor by 
night and by day, it seems almost 
ludicrous to read how, on the 22d of 
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February, 1669, “Governor Lovelace 
and his Council, with others of the 
bench at New York, held a Court at 
Harlem,” to consider first and princi- 
pally “the laying out of a wagon- 
road, which hath heretofore been or- 
dered and appointed, but never as 
yet was prosecuted to effect,” though 
“very necessary to the mutual com- 
merce with one another” of New 
York and Harlem; or again, to find 
him referring to the mayor and 
aldermen the important question of 
appointing a certain man, one Johan- 
nes Verveelen, ferryman across the 
Spuyten Duyvel, “from the Island to 
the Main,” before he issues his own 
warrant—the subsequent “articles 
of Agreement indented ” between the 
Governor and Verveelen covering 
two full pages, in small type, of the 
history of Harlem! Such primitive 
matters, however, or his many and 
most profusely worded “orders in 
Council” to the mayor and aldermen, 
as to, for instance, how many cart- 
men, and who, were to be employed 
in the city—orders written mostly, no 
doubt, by Secretary Bayard or his 
brothers Thomas and Dudley—or 
other occasional if more important 
duties of his administration, evidently 
did not free his life in the city from 
dulness. To his familiar, Arlington, 
he writes that nothing had happened 
lately except an Indian murder, and 
that was six weeks before—and evi- 
dently nothing of importance; that 
one might as well have crossed Lethe 
as the Atlantic; that the conveyance 


from England was as slow as the 
production of elephants, once almost 
in two years, since vessels were un- 
certain as to the most convenient 
port; and he craves news, about 
theatricals, or any other matters of 
interest abroad. Indeed, just then, 
vessels of any kind in the harbor—a 
harbor fit to float navies—were but 
an occasional sight. After the treaty 
of Breda in 1667, Stuyvesant, being 
then in England, had obtained a 
“temporary permission for seven 
years,” but “with three ships only,” 
during which the Dutch _ could 
“trade freely” with New York. Van 
Cortlandt and others ordered one of 
these, “a large ship,” and the three 
came at intervals during that period; 
but nine or ten vessels in port at 
once, even of traders to Boston, the 
South, or the West Indies, was in 
1669 an event to berecorded, Of the 
latter the Governor himself and some 
others in partnership built one, “a 
very strong and handsome vessel, 
but costly, the Good Fame, of New 
York.” But such were the “ Naviga- 
tion laws” in 1669 that, although the 
king authorized the trading of two 
Scotch ships between Scotland and 
New York, as an encouragement to 
emigration, the English farmers of 
the revenue defeated the enterprise. 
Lovelace had gone so far as to ar- 
range for settling two hundred Scotch 
families at Esopus, but no ship came: 
so he had the garrison disbanded and 
parceled out in the two new adjoining 
villages of Hurley and Marbletown. 
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In population the city itself re- 
mained almost at a stand-still; for 
although several people from Boston 
showed a disposition to invest in 
land, and one of them actually bought 
five houses, and although some from 
Bermuda and Barbadoes were at- 
tracted thither, yet others were being 
enticed away with “ fair and specious 
pretenses ” to new plantations further 
south, It received no additions of 
any particular account; remaining, 
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except as changed in some ways by 
Nicolls, substantially as it had been 
under the Dutch rule, with a larger 
but by no means predominant Eng- 
lish element; so that, cut off as he 
was from intercourse with England, 
the Governor had to find such amuse- 


ment and such society as he could 
among these old settlers. And, fora 


place so limited and so populated 
and where the advantages of superior 
education were so limited, there was 
remarkably good society. Lovelace 
himself wrote to the king in 1668: “I 
find some of these people have the 
breeding of courts, and I cannot con- 
ceive how such is acquired—” coming 
from him, a compliment of the high- 
est kind. Their libraries were meagre, 
for they had no printing press to give 
them books. What they had. came 
from abroad. The only printing 
press in the colonies was, at the time, 
at Cambridge, Mass., and under rigid 
censorship of the General Court, pro- 
ducing only Puritan literature, which 
did not circulate in New York. Yet, 
in 1670, the three daughters of An- 
thony De Milt were known as the 
best Latin scholars in the city—not 
even excepting the Dutch minister, 
who had been educated in Holland. 
Mrs. Stuyvesant (Judith Bayard) 
spoke French (naturally, as the 
granddaughter of a French Hugue- 
not minister), and also Dutch and 
English, was a rare musician, in dress 
a French woman of fashion; whilst 
Mrs. Bayard, herself Dutch, was, for 
her day, highly educated, and able to 
teach her three sons in almost every 
branch of a practical business educa- 
tion. With such women among them, 
and others who might be mentioned, 
no wonder there was society, and of 
the genuine kind—society which had 
even more than courtly breeding, 
which had intelligence and _ refine- 
ment, with solidity of thought and 
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character. Moreover, several of them 
had “good houses.” That of Cor- 
nelius Steenwyck, who had moved 
from Holland in 1652, had handsome 
carpets, marble tables, velvet chairs, 
fine paintings and silver. And so, 
during the winter of 1668-1669, at 
the Governor’s instance, they estab- 
lished a “club” of ten French and 
Dutch and six English families, to 
meet at each other’s houses, twice a 
week in winter and once a week in 
summer; he himself being generally 
present and making himself “ agree- 
able.” They met from six to nine 


in the evening; the entertainment 
was simple ’—chiefly Maderia wine 
and rum and brandy punch, served 
in silver tankards, and “not com- 
pounded and adulterated as in Eng- 


land”; and to speak French and 
Dutch and English was almost indis- 
pensable. But it was two hundred 
years ago. Neither their English, 
French, nor Dutch, written or spoken, 
was quite the language of to-day. 
When Mr. Harmanus Bleeker, of 
Albany, went as minister to the 
Hague some forty years ago, they 
told him that he spoke the Dutch of 
two hundred years before—that is, as 
the first settlers had brought it over 
and perpetuated it, such of them as 
continued to speak it at all. But there 
was One young woman in Holland 
who so thoroughly understood his 
old-time speech and loved it (and 
him), that, when he returned, she 
came too, as his vrouw / Nevertheless, 
how scant of material in the little 
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city, in the time of Lovelace, was 
“society "—that which, under subse- 
quent governors, grew into such 
pride and power as “persons of 
quality,” “people of figure ”—may 
be seen from the small number com- 
posing this club—ten French and 
Dutch and six English families. 
Stuyvesant had, indeed, endeavored 
to introduce into New Amsterdam 
the “great ” and “small burgher ” sys- 
tem of Amsterdam in Holland; but 
the list of the “great citizenship 
never exceeded twenty names. It 
became unpopular, besides leaving so 
very small a number who were eligi- 
ble to office. Therefore in 1668 it was 
abolished, and every “burgher” be- 
came entitled to equal privileges 
with his neighbor. Of the list of 
1657 (which includes one woman) 
Cornelius Steenwyck (whose house 
we have mentioned), was undoubtedly 
the chief figure under the administra- 
tion of Lovelace. He was mayor for 
three years under him, one of his wisest 
and most influential councilors, a 
man of stirling character and wealthy. 
He owned a bouwery on the east side 
above Stuyvesant’s, and ultimately, 
by the extinction of the Archers, be- 
came owner of the “ Manor of Ford- 
ham” and a “Heer,” subject to no 
jurisdiction but that of the Governor 
and his Council and the General 
Court of Assize. 

But of that original list of “great 
citizenship,” as distinguished from 
the “small,” by 1668 several names 
had disappeared. How many of them 
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remain in this changing city, and in 
what walks of life? Stuyvesant, Kip, 
Strycker, Van Dyck, Van Wyck, Bo- 
gardus, we have—long-lived names. 
It is interesting, however, to notice 
how many afterwards prominent, or 
still existing, begin to appear just at 
this time. Nicholas Bayard comes 


in, aS a young man and Secretary of 
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nor Stuyvesant and Olof Stevensen 
Van Cortlandt, they as elders and he 
as a deacon, is one, who, twenty years 
later, will accomplish a name more 
long-lived in State history than Love- 
lace, one not in the “court circle” 
around him—Jacob Leisler. In 1663, 
two years after his arrival, he had 
married the widow of Vanderveen, a 


LEISLER’S HOUSE. 


the Council, a post he held for many 
years—and an official always. Johan- 
nes De Peyster, the first of the name, 
but already wealthy, emerges into 
public affairs, and by Colve, in 1673, 
was chosen Burgomaster—to ,suffer 
for it much petty tyranny from An- 
dros. And in 1670, sitting in the 
same church-consistory with Gover- 


well-to-do merchant trader, who had 
built the first brick house in the city 
near the fort; and having inherited 
his goods as well as his widow—in 
other words, having stepped into his 
shoes—there Leisler now lived, an 
active, busy aud growingly respected 
citizen, but not one of the Governor’s 
kind, not one adapted to shine in 
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“society.” In Harlem also, small as 
it was, families were appearing whose 
names are still well known in business 
and other circles. Just at this time 
Colonel Lewis Morris, a merchant of 
Barbadoes, secured a valuable tract, 
which his brother, Captain Richard 
Morris, came to occupy, thus becom- 
ing a prominent man under Love- 
lace. Dying, however, within two 
years, he left an infant of a year old, 
a“ poor blossom,” at nurse in Har- 
lem, but who ultimately became that 
distinguished Chief Justice Lewis 
Morris, proprietor (in 1697) of the 
newly created Manor of Morrisania 
(1920 acres), the father of the more 
distinguished Gouverneur Morris, 
and ancestor of the still existent 
family. How many more in the city, 
not in the Governor’s “ set,” nor hold- 
ing office, nor rising speedily, but in- 
industrious and honest “carpenters, 
blacksmiths, masons, tailors, weavers, 
shoemakers, tanners, etc., were yet 
the lower stones of good families in 
the future we cannot tell, although 
some names might be mentioned. 
Daniel Denton, who visited New 
York in 1670, says that such “lived 
happily” in the city, in fact found it 
an “earthly Canaan.” Nor, because 
they were not among the Governor’s 
budding aristocracy, which so dom- 
inated the city under later Governors, 
are we to regard them as deserving 
generally the slur it so loftily cast 
upon them as “the lower classes, the 
rabble.” It applied, if at all, to the 
Dutch, the original and larger ele- 


ment. But we must remember Mot- 
ley’s declaration that the New Eng- 
land pilgrims, during their residence 
in the glorious country of Holland, 
found already established the system 
of free schools which John of Nassau 
had recommended” the famous de- 
cree, also, which the Synod of Dor- 
drecht, anxious to promote the well- 
being of Church and State, had in 
1619 passed in behalf of education, 
and which led to church-schools 
throughout Holland; and that (as 
told by Brodhead) “schools were 
everywhere provided at the public 
expense, with good schoolmasters, to 
instruct the children of all classes in 
the usual branches of education; 
whilst the consistories of the churches 
took zealous care to have their youth 
thoroughly taught the Catechism and 
the Articles of religion.” This was in 
Holland, full of intelligent and 
patriotic citizens, so noted as to at- 
tract scholors from every part of 
Europe, and therefore called in the 
learned world “ Compendium Orbis” 
and in Holland had theearlier Dutch 
settlers been instructed. It is true 
that their children had not quite the 
same advantages, and that wealthy 
families sometimes employed “ private 
tutors’”—which implies tutors to be 
had. But in 1630 the West India 
Company had bound itself “to main- 
tain good and fit preachers and 
schoolmasters,” in order to encourage 
immigration—however inadequately 
it may have carried out its pledge. 
What, however, it failed to do, the 
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church was painstaking in doing. If 
it could not readily send a minister, 
it sent a schoolmaster, who as “ voor- 
leser” acted both as teacher and as 
conductor of religious services, Even 
before the church, there were a 
school and schoolmaster. So early 
as Stuyvesant’s administration, says 
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Printed for John Hancock, at the first Popes. Head- Alley 
paler egal ag tagher Jagd aie nop meg, ’ 


The above fac-simile of the title-page of 
the first printed description in book form in 
English of New York, is copied from one of 
the few existing copies of the original edi- 
tion. The rare work was re-printed by Wil- 
liam Gowans in 1845, with notes by Gabriel 
Furman. Daniel Denton was among the 
early settlers of Long Island, and as there 
was not at that time, or for more than a score 
of years after, a printer in New York, his lit- 
tle quarto was sent to London for publication. 
He was a son of the Rev. Richard Denton, a 
Presbyterian clergyman and a graduate of 
Cambridge, England, who accompanied 


Governor Winthrop to America in 1630. 
’ 


O’Callahan, “schools existed in almost 
every town and village” in New 
Netherland. Nor, when the govern- 
ment changed hands, did the Dutch 
surrender either their church or 
their schools, but maintained both 
even in the face of opposition and at 
their own expense. In 1673 they 
obtained a special charter from the 
English Government authorizing 
them to erect churches and school- 
houses (which were often under the 
same roof); and in order to maintain 
the standard of instruction, they pro- 
cured the teachers from Holland, at a 
“heavy and unusual expense.” Evi- 
dently, therefore, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the better-known and 
wealthier families monopolized the 
education and intelligence of the city. 
and that all the rest were illiterate 
“lower classes.” Leisler himself, in 
later times of intense partizanship, 
was branded by his opponents (and 
some histories have repeated it) as an 
“ignorant and illiterate” man. But, 
himself the son of a clergyman (as 
it has been recently discovered), it is 
hardly credible that in 1670 an “ ig- 
norant and illiterate ” man could have 
found his way, and by their votes, 
into a Dutch consistory composed of 
a learned clergyman and such men as 
Peter Stuyvesant (an earnest advo- 
cate of education) and Olof Stevensen 
Van'Cortlandt. Indeed, the city was 
as fairly intelligent as most young 
cities for its day. 

It must now be said that the public 
acts of Lovelace, as Governor, were 
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few of them historically important, 
although matters troublesome to 
himself occasionally came up. These, 
however, he seems to have left, as 
much as possible, to others to arrange, 
commissioners and agents appointed 
by him, to whom he gave voluminous 
orders. And certainly he could not 
have had a more useful subordinate 
than his brother, Captain Dudley 
Lovelace, who frequently represented 
him, and sometimes received the 
same honors. Thus, when at Hurley 
and Marbletown, as head of a com- 
mission to arrange about the lands, 
they gave him an artillery salute, 
“when the President took horse to 
depart for New York.” It was one 
indication of that spirit of display 
and subserviency to  viceroyalty 


which was growing up, which later 


became still more marked, and 
through which certain families them- 
selves grew into importance and 
power. But, tocounteract this, there 
was another spirit in the community, 
which would not down, which 
troubled Lovelace, and which, in 
future years, made itself felt as a 
power; a spirit which, in 1691, was 
one and the principal reason for the 
execution of Leisler—that reason, as 
given by the Council of that day, 
being “the assertion of the govern- 
ment and authority, and the preven- 
tion of insurrections and disorders 
for the future.” Its focus, under 
Lovelace, was Long Island. If, in the 
spring of 1669, he obtained amuse- 
ment and pleasure out of the “gen- 


eral training’ and the race-course 
established by Nicolls’s fiat at Hemp- 
stead, and which he named Newmar- 
ket (so old is racing on Long Island), 
at the November assizes of that year 
he was not so well pleased when eight 
towns (Hempstead, East and West 
Chester, Oyster Bay, Flushing, 
Jamaica, Newtown, and Gravesend) 
presented a list of “grievances.” 
There was Puritan and English blood 
in those towns, as well as Dutch. 
They wanted the promises made by 
Nicolls at the time of their “submis- 
sion” kept. They wanted the privi- 
lege of “advising about and approv- 
ing” laws, by “ deputies yearly chosen 
by the freeholders of every town and 
parish;”” in other words, they wanted 
a popular assembly in additionto the 
Governor and a “subservient Coun- 
cil.” But it was denied that Nicolls 
had made any such promise, and the 
Governor (by his instructions) could 
make no changes in the laws as 
already established when he came. 
And as they also asked to be informed 
what was required of them under the 
duke’s ‘“‘Commission”—a question 
which might interfere with the “ Gov- 
ernor’s pleasure’—they were told 
bluntly that there was “ nothing re- 
quired of them but obedience and 
submission to the laws of the Gov- 
ernment.” That was all, submission. 
That it did not satisfy the Long Is- 
landers, they very soon made evi- 
dent. Taxes were necessary for the 
support of the government and 
(ostensibly at least) for repairs at the 


’ 
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fort, the latter of which were im- 
posed on the several towns of Long 
Island; as to which Woods, in his his- 
tory of Long Island, says that Love- 
lace “imposed duties according to 
his pleasure for the support of the 
government, and attempted a direct 
tax for repairing the fort.” But the 
towns objected. “If they yielded in 
this they might be taxed to maintain 
the garrison, and they knew not what 
else.” Southold, Southampton, and 
Easthampton were willing to contri- 
bute “if they might enjoy the privi- 
leges of the New England colonies” 
(Bancroft) ; Huntington refused, be- 
cause her people were deprived “of 
the liberties of Englishmen.” All of 


which, when presented to the Gover- 
nor and his Council, was adjudged 


“scandalous illegal and _ seditious, 
tending only to disaffect all the 
peaceable and well-meaning subjects 
of his Majesty;” and the papers were 
ordered to “be openly and publicly 
burned” before the Town Hall at the 
next Mayor’s Court, and “the princi- 
pal contriver thereof inquired into 
and proceeded against.” Neverthe- 
less, the tax failed, as other attempted 
impositions on Long Island failed, 
the fort was not repaired, and the 
spirit of the people and their demo- 
cratic desires burned on. 

But if Lovelace suppressed liberty, 
as, being the duke’s agent, he was 
bound to do, whether in Long Island 
or on the Delaware (where also, 
among the Swedes and Finns, its 
spirit gave him trouble) one truly 


progressive and important act, one in 
which he took real interest, may be 
set down to his credit. And it was 
one of the few things he undertook 
which was carried to completion. It 
was the opening of a post-road and 
better correspondence between New 
York and Boston—very important in 
view of European complications and 
wars. He wrote to Governor Win- 
throp and enlisted him in the scheme, 
and at length put it in operation. 
That often-ordered but slowly 
evolved wagon-road to Harlem was, 
by the last of 1672, finished or made 
usable, and a monthly mail was offi- 
cially announced to start for Boston 
the 1st of January, 1673. It is re- 
corded as creating great excitement 
in the little village of Harlem, when 
that first postman drew up at the 
tavern door to refresh himself, as 
he undoubtedly did, with some 
good home-brewed Harlem beer— 
his “portmantles” (portmanteaux) 
crammed with “letters and smail 
portable goods.” He himself was 
“active, stout and indefatigable;” 
had been “sworn as to his fidelity;” 
was to receive an “annual salary,” 
which, with his letters and packages, 
might afford him a “ handsome lively- 
hood.” Hartford was the first place 
where he might change his horse. 
And meanwhile, before his arrival in 
Boston, Governor Winthrop is re- 
quested by Lovelace (whom we are 
quoting) to “discourse with some of 
the most able woodmen, to make out 
the best and most facile way for a 
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post, which in process of time would 
be the King’s best highway; as like- 
wise passages and accommodation at 
rivers, fords, and other necessary 
places.” But meanwhile the poor 
fellow, thus laden with letters, port- 
able goods, and “diver’s bags” for 
the different towns, is to jog on, 
through deep forests, through rivers, 
and in all weathers; to mark trees 
“that shall direct passengers the best 
way;” and “to detect and cause to 
be apprehended all fugitive soldiers 
and servants’ from New York. Mean- 
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ing place, and left on the table, to be 
well thumbed and critically  ex- 
amined, till called for or removed by 
neighbors or friends. Of course, at 
first, letters were few. But that 
“locked box,” quietly awaiting its 
mail, was the small germ of the pres- 
ent bustling and surcharged New 
York Post-office. That postman, who 
needed to be “stout and indefatiga- 
ble,” was merely marking out a way. 
It was better when, in 1727, Ebenezer 
Hurd began his remarkable riding- 
career of forty-eight years, between 
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while also the “locked box” stood 
in the office of the Colonial Secretary 
in New York to accumulate his next 
month’s mail; and what he brought, 
being “ post-paid,” was carried to the 
“ coffee-house,” as a popular gather- 


* Thomas Willett, the first Mayor of New 
York, died on August 4, 1674. His property 
having been confiscated in 1673, on the re- 
capture by the Dutch, as he was then one of 
the Royal Council, he moved to Rhode 
Island, and was one of the founders of the 
town of Swansey. He and his wife were 


Saybrook and New York—making 
thereby, through letters and parcels, 
a goodly property. And it was still 
better when, in 1775, he closed up his 
service (as seems probable) by bring- 
ing the first or second despatch of 


buried in what is now known as “Little 
Neck Burial-ground,” within the present 
limits of East Providence, R. I. The illus- 
tration in the text shows the rude characters 
upon the head-stone and foot-stone of his 
grave there. 
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the Watertown Committee with news 
of the battle of Lexington. But that 
first postman was doing more than he 
dreamed of, as he made his solitary 
and laborious ride. He was aiding 
to draw together colonies that would 
soon be States; and to whose great 
struggle in 1775, and its success, noth- 
ing would be more important than 
good post-roads and speedy intelli- 
gence—a fact clearly. discerned by 
Jefferson and Franklin. For this in- 
cipiency of communication, then, we 
have to thank Lovelace, as really the 
great act of his administration. 

One other act of his has been called 
so, the “most memorable,” which, 
however, it was not. It was his pur- 
chase from the Indians, April 9, 1670, 
of Staten Island (Aquehonga Manack- 


nong), “ in the Hudson’s river” (of 
which the “ kills” were supposed to 
be a part), and which was then con- 


sidered “the most commodiosest 
seate and richest land” in America. 
It was a good thing to have the In- 
dians a little further away and their 
title extinguished, to prevent colli- 
sions. Had he waited a little longer, 
however, he might have saved his 
money. The Island must apparently, 
have dropped into his hand as a ripe 
plum; for Daniel Denton informs us 
(1670) that “wherever the English 
came to settle, the hand of God 
mostly removed the Indians, either 
by wars among themselves or some 
raging mortal disease!’ Still, the 
price was not heavy—some “wam- 


pum” (which was exchangeable 
2 
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money), with some “coats, kettles” 
(second-hand, we may be sure), 
“powder, lead, guns, axes, hoes and 
knives;” the city was not as yet flush 
of old tin cans. To read of it, how 
sorry such a ground-floor chance 
must make intending purchasers of 
lots at the island, that they were not 
born when land was so reasonable ! 
Lovelace bought it officially for the 
Duke of York, whose title to it, and 
through him that of New York State, 
was good. But Lovelace had a good 
eye, not alone for horses, but for 
choice spots. Moreover, the courtier 
of Charles II. had not come over to 
this “ wilderness ” out of mere philan- 
throphy, or duty to the crown; 
and, as subsequently appeared, his 
accounts with the duke in this and 
other matters were sadly mixed. If 
he bought the island for the duke 
with one hand, he must have sold its 
very best part to himself with the 
other, and forgot or failed to pay. 
For we find him owning a large farm 
where the Quarantine grounds now 
are, and having there a water-mill, 
with sheep and cattle; on all the latter 
of which, when the Dutch subse- 
quently sailed into the bay (as he 
writes to Winthrop), they “ break- 
fasted.” Lovelace is also said to 
have had a “garden house” on 
Broadway; but it probably refers to 
the “ Domine’s Bouwery,” a plot of 
about sixty-two acres lying between 
the present Warren and Christopher 
streets, and the greater part of which 
he bought in 1671. It belonged to 
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the heirs of Domine Everardus 
Bogardus and his widow—the An- 
neke Jans estate. It was an evidence 
of his foresight concerning New 
York, since it was not esteemed of 
very great value at the time. It is 
said, however, that one or more of 
the heirs did not join in the sale to 
Lovelace—a cause of persistent litiga- 
tion down to recent years by “the 
heirs of Anneke Jans.” And since 
(first by confiscation of Lovelace’s es- 
tate to the Duke of York and then 
the vesting of this part in the crown, 
and second, through the generosity 
of Queen Anne) it became a part and 
a chief part of the estate of Trinity 
Church. Lovelace bought it as an 
investment which promised a great 
future for his family. But within a 
few months died a Dutch ex-Gov- 
ernor, also the possessor of a “ Bou- 
wery ”"—Peter Stuyvesant. There 
are now no Lovelaces; but there are 
still Stuyvesants enjoying’ the fruits 
of the sturdy old ex-Governor’s lat- 
ter years labors on his farm. 

It would appear that in addition to 
buying—whereby he evidently got in 
debt to the duke—he must be build- 
ing. Governor Nicolls had found the 
Governor’s house, built by Stuyvesant 
about forty years previous to the sur- 
render, “very comfortably furnished 
and quite attractive for a new coun- 
try.” Yet, for some reason, Lovelace 
seems to have erected another inside 
the fort—it being on one side the 
church and the prison on the other. 
He never furnished it, and Andros, 


when he came, found “the stairs and 
some rooms quite rotten.” Nor was 
it, apparently, paid for, or other work 
within the fort, whatever money may 
have been raised therefor. In fact, 
debt to the duke and everybody else 
ultimately worked his ruin. When 
the city was recaptured by the Dutch 
fleet (August 9, 1673), his vessel, the 
Good Fame, had already been taken 
in Europe. The Dutch commanders 
now seized and confiscated his prop- 
erty; his house had already, in the 
heat of conquest, been plundered; he 
himself, as we shall see, was absent; 
and, as Governor Leverett wrote to 
Lord Arlington, “it was expected 
that he would have kept himself out 
of their hands, though he had not 
kept the fort; but by one of their 
Dutch Domines he was collogued 
with, whereby they got him in (to the 
fort) for three days; and then—the 
inhabitants laid arrests upon him for 
debts due to them!” This, after 
confiscating all his property; and the 
commanders told him that, if he paid 
his debts, he might leave the country 
in six weeks! He was ultimately 
permitted to sail with Admiral 
Binckes for Holland, and not Eng- 
land, as he wished and had intended, 
“unlesse prevented.” Before doing so 
he wrote to Winthrop, “Would you 
be curious to know what my losses 
might amount to—I can in short re- 
solve you. It was my all which ever 
I had been collecting; to greate to 
misse in this wildernesse.” So he 
had feathered his nest, and everything 
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might yet have come out well with 
him, but for his debts to the Duke of 
York. For his apparent inefficiency 
in losing the fort, he was at home 
severely reprimanded; but that might 
have been satisfactorily explained, or 
condoned, with a little loss of honor— 
especially as the city was so soon re- 
stored. Not so with his accounts. 
One of the duke’s last orders to 
Andros (August, 1674) was to seize 
his estate. He was charged with 
owing him £7000; and Andros was 
to hold the estate till that sum was 


THE STRAND, NOW 


satisfied. Lovelace died before it was 
done—that is, before January 21, 
1679, when the accounts of his estate 
were exhibited. Besides his debts, 
so loosely and generally contracted 
for goods, labor and the like, whilst 
he was himself “collecting” much 
property, there is little to be charged 
against his memory as a Governor. 
He principally angered the Duke of 
York, from whose exchequer he bor- 
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rowed his means. But to offend the 
Duke of York was substantially dis- 
grace, and, as to any public employ- 
ment for the future, ruin. The bright 
light from that cloud fell, ultimately, 
upon Trinity Church. 

It is now as introductory to An- 
thony Colve, the next Governor, that 
we relate Lovelace’s loss of New 


York to the Dutch. One thing is 
certain that, when the war between 
England and Holland began in 1672, 
he had been warned by the king to 
put his whole government in a state 


WHITEHALL STREET. 


of defense; and that: the declaration 
of war had been read at the fort gate 
and the City Hall. Moreover, the 
fortifications were vigorously pushed 
forward for a time. But it was a year 
(March, 1673), before the news came 
that a Dutch squadron was coming 
from the West Indies to Virginia and 
thence northward. He himself was 
away on postal business, but was 
summoned home. Unfortunately he 
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did not believe it. Soldiers were, in- 
deed, summoned from Albany and 
elsewhere, and one hundred and 
thirty men enlisted; there were in all 
three hundred and thirty. But they 
were sent home, and only eighty left 
in garrison at Fort James. This 
was in March. In July, “having 
urgent occasions,” he set out to visit 
Winthrop at New Haven. Yet the 
enemy, was that July, already in 
the Chesapeake. Nor was their steer- 


ing for New York, a “mere acci- 
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dent” and without “ orders.” On the 
contrary, from documents now acces- 
sible it appears that the whole affair 
was planned before the fleet left Hol- 
land. In the secret instructions a 
cipher was used, and “ 163’ stands for 
New Netherland. It was to be taken 
and held, or, if that was impractica- 


ble, to be devastated. That it would 
have been taken by such commanders, 
with such a fleet is altogether proba- 
ble, even if Lovelace had used the in- 
terval discreetly. At the same time, 
his neglect and unreadiness and un- 
fortunate absence made the task an 
easy one. He could hardly call the 
capture, as he did to Winthrop, “digitus 
Dei, who exalts and depresses as he 
pleases, and to whom we must all 
submit ”"—a pleasant philosophy, and 
like him. So now, again, for a year 
and three months, New York is back 
in possession of the Dutch, with Cap- 
tain Anthony Colve as Governor, and 
with the experienced Cornelius Steen- 
wyck as councilor, in so far as the 
Governor shall “ deem proper to ask 
his advice and assistance.” Bayard 
is again secretary. The change, how- 
ever, made little difference in the 
colony or province. The time was 
too short. Nevertheless, for so brief 
an administration, Colve, an old sea- 
dog, showed himself to be a man of 
firmness and vigor, whom Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and the recu- 
sant towns on Long Island which 
were not disposed to submit, found 
themselves obliged to respect. Colve 
received “for his last year’s services” 
two hundred and fifty florins, and 
Governors Andros stepped in—a man 
of more note in history than either 
Nicolls or Lovelace had been. 
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OLD COLONIAL DRINKS AND DRINKERS. 


THE English settlers who peopled 
our colonies were a beer-drinking and 
ale-drinking people, and none of the 
hardships which they had to endure, 
in the first bitter years of their new 
life, caused them more annoyance 
than the deprivation of their beloved 
English malt-liquors. Bradford, the 
Pilgrim Governor, complained loudly 
of his annoyance and distress, while 
Higginson, the Salem minister, ac- 
commodated himself more readily 
and cheerfully to his changed circum- 
stances, and boasts quaintly in 1629, 
“Whereas my stomach could only 
digest and did require such drink as 
was both strong and stale, I can and 
do often-times drink New England 
water very well.” 

But their beerless state did not 
long continue, for as the Puritan col- 
onists grew richer, the first luxury to 
be brought to the new country was 
beer, and they quickly imported malt 
and established breweries and also 
made laws governing and controlling 
the manufacture of ale and beer, for 
the pious colonists quickly learned to 
cheat in their brewing. 

In 1634, when sixpence was the 
legal charge fora meal, an ale-quart 
of beer could be bought for a penny, 


and a landlord was liable to ten shil- 
lings fine if he madea greater charge. 
This low price was doubtless estab- 
lished by the Puritan magistrates, in 
order to prevent the possibility of 
profit by beer selling, and thus reduce 
the number of sellers. Josselyn 
wrote at this date, “I have had at the 
tap-houses of Boston an ale-quart of 
cyder, spiced and sweetened with 
sugar, fora groat.” This could hardly 
have been, at that price, the New 
England nectar, which he praised so 
highly and which was composed 
of “ Syder—Maligo Raisins—Milk and 
Syrup of Clove Gilly flowers.” Jos- 
selyn complained, however, that at 
the “houses of entertainment called 
ordinaries, into which a stranger 
went, he was presently followed by 
one appointed to that office who 
would thrust himself into his com- 
pany uninvited, and if he called for 
more drink than the officer thought 
in his judgment he could soberly 
bear away, he would presently coun- 
termand it and appoint the propor- 
tion beyond which he could not get 
one drop.” It was also ordered that 
not more than an ale-quart of beer 
should be drunk out of meal-times. 
So plentiful at this time had ale 
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and beer become that in 1675 Cotton 
Mather said that every other house 
in Boston was an ale-house; and a 
century later Gov. Pownall made 
the same assertion. In Virginia 
plenty of liquors were found to 
drink. The richer colonists brewed 
beer from malt, which they imported 
from England, while various curious 
makeshifts were also resorted to. 

Beverly wrote of Virginians in 
1703, “the poorer sort brew their 
beer with molasses and bran; with 
Indian corn malted by drying in a 
stove; with persimmons dried in a 
cake and baked with potatoes; with 
the green stalks of Indian corn cut 
small and bruised; with pompions; 
with the Jerusalem Artichoke, which 
some people plant purposely for that 
use, but this is the least esteemed of 
all the sorts before mentioned.” 

So extraordinary were the fruits 
and grains and vegetables used to 
make beer that ’tis no wonder the old 
ballad boasted: 


“* Oh we can make liquor to sweeten our lips 
Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut tree 
chips.” 

Other mild drinks too were made 
and owned by every family in large 
quantities. Metheglin or mead, made 
of water, honey and yeast, was made 
by the barrelful. A kind of metheg- 
lin was made in Virginia which was 
much esteemed; it was brewed from 
the sweet bean of the honey-locust 
and great plantations of that grace- 
ful, thorny tree were set out to fur- 
nish plentiful substance for the 


manufacture of their favorite drink. 
These metheglins and meads made 
from honey were intoxicating, though 
mild. An old writer says metheglin 
“ doth stupefy more than any other 
liquor if taken immoderately, and 
keeps a humming in the brain which 
made one say he loved not metheglin, 
because he was wont to speak too 
much of the house he came from— 
meaning the hive.” Loud must have 
hummed and buzzed the heads of the 
Virginian colonists. 

Perry was made from pears. From 
peaches they “made a drink which 
they call Mobby and drink as Cyder.” 
Spruce and birch beer were made at 
an early date, and above all “Cyder 
famed ” from the fruitful apple trees. 

Unfortunately this large catalogue 
of simple drinks did not long content 
our forefathers. ‘“Cyder” was not 
left to quietly ferment and grow old, 
but was distilled into a fiery liquor 
called pupello or cider-brandy. A 
fiercer spirit still was made in inland 
towns from peaches, and when they 
could not obtain peaches, they turned 
undeterred to cherries, plums, crab- 
apples and grapes, and made brandy 
from each-and all. 

By 1674, molasses was very freely 
imported to the colonies from the 
West Indies and “rhum—a strong 
water drawn from sugar-cane” was 
quickly known, In all the seaport 
towns, as soon as the cargo of mo- 
lasses was landed it was turned into 
New England rum, or “kill-devil,” 
as it was everywhere called. It soon 
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became cheap enough. Burke said, 
“ The quantity of spirits which they 
distil in Boston from the molasses 
they import, is as surprising as the 
cheapness at which they sell it, which 
is under two shillings a gallon—but 
they are more famous for the quan- 
tity and cheapness than for the ex- 
cellency of their rum.” New Eng- 
land distillers quickly found a more 
lucrative way of disposing of their 
“ kill-devil,” than by selling it at such 
cheap rates. Ships laden with bar- 
rels of rum were sent to the African 
coast and from thence they returned 
with a most valuable lading—negro- 
slaves. Along the coast of Africa 
New England rum quite drove out 
French brandy. 

The Irish and Scotch settlers knew 


how to make whiskey from rye and 


wheat, and they soon learned to 
manufacture it from barley and pota- 
toes, and even from the despised In- 
dian corn, which furnished so many 
varieties of food for the colonists. 
So universal was the desire for these 
fiery liquors that it is said that in 
some parts of the country there was 
a still in every house. 

Not content with their own manu- 
factured liquors, the thirsty colonists 
also imported strong waters in large 
quantities. The Dutch settlers, of 
course, sent for their beloved gin and 
anise-seed cordial, and many wines 
came from Spain, Portugal and the 
Canaries. Of these the fiery Madeira 
was evidently the favorite of all 
fashionable people, and each and 
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every wine was strengthened by liberal 
doses of brandy. 

In 1710, the strong drink of Vir- 
ginia was “Madeira Wine, Cyder or 
Mobby Punch made either of rum 
from the Caribbee Islands or Brandy 
distill’d from their apples and 
peaches.” Mobby Punch is a name 
which we no longer hear, so also is 
“ Bare-Legged Punch,” of which an 
old writer speaks, calling it even then 
this “awkerd and awfull” name. 
These names pale, however, before a 
terrible drink which was very popu- 
lar in Salem, consisting of sour, house- 
hold-beer simmered in a brass kettle, 
sweetened with molasses, filled with 
brown-bread crumbs, and drank 
piping hot. 

A disease which attacked Virgin- 
ians was attributed by Berkeley to 
“drinking new unfine Cyder Perry 
or Peach-drink which the people are 
impatient to drink before it is ready, 
or by the excessive use of Lime Juice 
and foul Sugar in Punch and Flip, or 
else by the constant drinking of Un- 
corrected beer made of such unwhole- 
some things as some people make use 
of brewing.” No wonder the Vir- 
ginians were ill. 

The Puritan magistrates in New 
England made at a very early date a 
decided stand, not only against ex- 
cessive drinking by strangers, as 
Josselyn complains, but against the 
habit of drunkenness in their citizens. 
Drunkards were in 1636 in Massachu- 
setts, subject to fine and imprison- 
ment in the stocks; and sellers were 
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forbidden to furnish the tipplers with 
any more liquor. An habitual drunk- 
ard was punished by hanging a great 
letter D. around his neck. In 1630, 
Governor Winthrop abolished the 
“Vain Custom” of drinking healths 
at. his table, and in 1639, the court 
publicly ordered the cessation of the 
practice because “it was a thing of 
no use, it induced drunkenness and 
quarrelling, it wasted wine and beer, 
and it was troublesome to many, forc- 
ing them to drink more than they 
wished ”; and a fine of twelve shil- 
lings was imposed on each health- 
drinker. In Connecticut no man 
could drink over half a pint of wine 
at a time or tipple over half an hour 
or drink at all after nine o’clock at 
night. 

All these rigid laws had their effect, 


and New England people were sober 
and law-abiding. Boston was an es- 


pecially orderly town. Several visit- 
ing and resident clergymen testified 
that they had not seen a drunken 
man in the Massachusetts colony in 
many years. The following quota- 
tion will show how rare was drunk- 
enness and how abhorred. Judge 
Sewall wrote in 1686, “ Mr. Shrimpton 
and others came in a coach from 
Roxbury about nine o’clock or past, 
singing as they came, being inflamed 
with drink. At Justice Morgans they 
stop and drink healths and curse and 
swear to the great disturbance of the 
town and grief of good people. Such 
high handed wickedness has hardly 
been heard of before in Boston.” 


Still all classes drank liquor to some 
extent, the grave Judge himself writes 
of “Grace-cups” and many “good 
drinks,” and sent gifts of wine and 
strong liquor to his friends, and says 
“T treated, and the Deputies treated.” 

Flip was at this time a universal 
and “most insinuating” drink, and 
continued to be a prime favorite for a 
century and a half. It was made of 
home-brewed beer, sweetened with 
sugar, or dried pumpkin, and givena 
good dash of New England or 
Jamaica rum, and was stirred in a 
great mug or pitcher with a red-hot 
iron called a “loggerhead ” or “hot- 
tle,” which made the mixture boil and 
foam and gave ita burnt, bitter flavor. 
In some hospitable homes the logger- 
head was kept always heated in the 
coals of the fireplace ready to give its 
foaming welcome to every visitor. 

The New England Almanack for 
1702 thus bears its testimony to the 
customs of the times. 


DECEMBER. 
The days are short, the weather cold, 
By Tavern-fires tales are told. 
Some ask for dram when first come in, 
Others with flip or bounce begin. 
JANUARY. 


Ill Husbands now in taverns sit, 

And spend more money than they get, 
Calling for drink, and drinking ready, 
Tho’ many of them poor and needy. 


Even the children drank strong 
drinks in those times. In a chapter 
of advice upon the rearing of children 
in an old almanac, we learn that “ very 
young children must not drink cold 
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drinks but must have their beer 
heated, and must first eat a piece of 
brown bread before drinking beer or 
wine.” A young miss of seven years 
was sent from the Barbadoes to live 
with her grandmother in Boston, and 
with her maid left the house in high 
dudgeon because she was given water 
only to drink. A letter of remon- 
strance is still in existence from the 
parents of the determined young lady 
to the temperate grandparent, saying 
that Missy had always been brought 
up as a lady and must have wine and 
beer with every meal. From the 
great mug of flip or bowl of punch 
that was nightly prepared for the 
grown members of the family, the 
children were each givena sip to 
warm them before going to bed. 


Cobbett, who thought drinking a 
national disease, said that “at all 
hours of the day little boys at or 
under twelve years of age, go into 
stores and tip off their drams.” 

In Virginia the amount of drinking 


among the clergy wasnotorious. Mr. 
Parton in his life of Thomas Jefferson 
says, “ The tales we read of the clergy 
of old Virginia stagger belief, though 
it is clergymen who report them. 
We read of one who was invited after 
dinner to a planter’s house where he 
drank so much that he had to be tied 
in his gig and a servant sent to lead 
his horse home. One jolly parson 
comes down to us, reeling up and 
down the porch of a tavern, bawling 
to the passers-by to come and drink 
with him. Another is remembered 
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as a jovial hunter who died cheering 
on the chase. One old clergyman is 
remembered as staggering towards 
the altar at the time of communion, 
when the rector who was officiating 
ordered him back to his seat. The 
monthly dinners ci the clergy have 
not yet passed out of mind, to which 
men would ride for thirty or forty 
miles, and revel far into the night. 
The court records of Hampton show 
that a clergyman of that period was 
tried for drunkenness.” 

The Bishop of London was shocked 
at these scandals and sent a commis- 
sary to investigate, and weddings in 
private homes were at once forbidden 
by him because of the habit clergy- 
men had of “being drunk in such 
times and places.” Directions were 
sent over expressly indicating when 
a clergyman should be considered 
drunk. “If a clergyman sat an hour 
or more with a company that were 
drinking strong drink (not wine) and 
took the cup as it went the rounds of 
the table, and drank the healths like 
the rest of the company” there were 
grounds of proceeding against him. 
Not only by the church commissary 
were rules given as to when a person 
should be considered drunk. In 
various towns the magistrates gave 
vivid descriptions and minute and 
elaborate details of the appearance 
and behavior of a person who had 
been drinking too freely, and the 
toper could thus be readily detected 
in his offence, arrested and fined or 
imprisoned. Students at college also 
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drank freely. At Harvard they were 
served in the early days at “com- 
mons,” with beer at dinner and at 
breakfast, or “beever” as it was 
called. Cider at a later date sup- 
planted beer, and students were al- 
lowed all the cider they wished to 
drink. It was served in two quart 
tankards, which were passed from 
hand to hand down the table. A 
vender was licensed in Cambridge to 
sell beer, cider, and metheglin to the 
students, ‘“‘ not over twelve barrels of 
beer,” however, to each collegian. 
At the Commencement Dinner in 
1703, eighteen gallons of wine, four 
barrels of beer and one of cider were 
drank. The entire class of 1760 was 
suspended for drunkenness, for bring- 
ing in and drinking so much rum. 

The Quakers, though pledged to 
“temperance in all things,” were not 
a whit behind their neighbors. The 
thrifty Penn, at an early date, estab- 
lished breweries and wine manufac- 
tories, for it was estimated that in 
one year 50,000 pounds went out of 
the colonies for liquors and wines. 
An enormous sum when we consider 
the number of the population. 

In the early part of the eighteenth 
century it was estimated that in 
Philadelphia one house in ten was an 
ale-house. In 1726 the yearly meet- 
ing of Friends adopted resolutions 
against giving liquors at “public 
vendues,” or auctions, as it induced 
too high bidding. In 1736 the Qua- 
kers found it necessary to protest 
against giving liquor to children; 


and also to women who “felt that 
they must have two or three drams 
in the morning.” Liquor was cheap 
enough for all to drink. In 1719 
rum was only three shillings nine- 
pence a gallon; and in 1757, New 
England and Pennsylvania rum re- 
mained the same price, while West 
India rum was two-pence more a 
gallon. 

In 1744, William Black records 
in his diary that in Philadelphia he 
was given cider and punch for lunch; 
rum and brandy before dinner; punch, 
Madeira, port and sherry at dinner; 
“bounce” and liqueurs with the 
ladies after dinner, and wine and 
spirits until bed-time. Well may he 
write that they “were as liberal with 
wine as an apple-tree with fruit on a 
windy day.” 

Philadelphia’s luxury increased 
after the Revolution, and John Ad- 
ams’ diary, kept when he was a dele- 
gate at the first Continental Con- 
gress, has a succession of such entries 
as these: 

“ Went with William Barrell to his 
store, where we drank punch and ate 
dried smoked sprats with him. 

“Dinner with Joseph Reed. We 
drank sentiments until eleven o'clock 
—Lee had dined with Dickinson and 
drank Burgundy all the afternoon. 

“ At Mr. Powells, curds and cream, 
sweetmeats of various sorts, twenty 
sorts of tarts, fools’ trifles, floatifig 
islands, whipped syllabubs, Parmesan 
cheese, punch, wine, porter, beer.” 
One can imagine he would need 
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punch and wine and porter and beer, 
to balance “twenty sorts of tarts,” 
to say nothing of sweetmeats and 
trifle. At Quaker weddings the 
consumption of punch, toddy and 
mulled wine was enormous; not only 
was a steady drinking kept up at the 
bride’s house for days, but cake and 
punch were sent out to the entire 
neighborhood. 

In Newport the rich Quaker mer- 
chants had cellars well stocked with 
wines. Friend Elam, the wealthy 
owner of the beautiful estate of Van- 
cluse, partook so freely of his own 
good wines at his Thursday dinners, 
(to which all his friends were invited 
each week) that these carousals be- 
came a scandal to the community, 
and he was notified that a committee 


of Friends would wait upon him and 


administer counsel and_ reproof. 
Friend David Buffum, who was a 
weighty and worthy Quaker, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee, 
and upon the appointed day they all 
solemnly repaired to Friend Elam’s 
beautiful house. The day was raw 
and cold, and the courteous host 
offered to them a hot sangaree, which 
he said was so smooth and mild that 
a small glass would hurt no one, and 
was most necessary for their health. 
All soberly partook of the sangaree, 
which though composed of choice 
wines had also as an ingredient some 
fotty year old cognac. From sip- 
ping they fell to drinking, and finally 
Chairman Buffum was seized with a 
violent vertigo, which was only re- 


lieved by putting him to bed, while 
the other members of the drab-coat- 
ed, broad-brimmed temperance com- 
mittee were sent reeling home in 
broad daylight, each supported by a 
negro servant, to steady his sangaree- 
filled legs. Every gathering of peo- 
ple was, in those early days, a scene of 
riotous drinking—a house-raising, a 
corn-husking, a timber-rolling, a mus- 
ter, a lottery-drawing, a christening, 
a wedding, and even an ordination of 
a minister and a funeral. 

In New York whole pipes of Ma- 
deira and casks of beer were con- 
sumed at a funeral; and in New York 
a terrible punishment was devised 
fora drunkard. He was forced to 
drink three quarts of salt and water, 
and a large dose of lamp oil. ’Twere 
well if that punishment had never 
been abolished. The Dutch, when 
they invited guests. to a funeral, sent 
a scarf, and gloves, and bottle of 
Madeira to each invited person, 
Cake and hot-spiced punch were 
served in Pennsylvania to all present 
at a funeral; on one occasion five 
hundred persons were thus “treated.” 
At the funeral of the Rev. Thomas 
Cobbett, minister of Lynn, who died 
in 1680, this was the bill of ex- 
penses:— 

Pounds. Shillings. 
1 barrel wine, 6 8 
2 barrels cider, II 
82 pounds sugar, 2 I 

And some spice and ginger for the 
cider. 

Another funeral bill was for thirty- 
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two gallons wine, 104 pounds of 
sugar, and a large quantity of cider, 
and a committee was appointed to 
look after the burning of wine and 
heating of cider at the funeral. This 
is a description of a New England 
funeral at a somewhat later date. 
“Every one as he entered took off 
his hat with his left hand, smoothed 
down his hair with his right, walked 
up to the coffin, gazed upon the 
corpse, passed on to the table, took a 
glass of his favorite liquor, went out 
in front of the house, talked politics, 
or swapped horses, until it was time 
to ft.” A very worthy old gentle- 
man, in the early part of this century 
complained with much bitterness 
that “temperance had done for 
funerals.” 

In South Carolina, funerals were 
so ostentatious, so many gloves and 
rings, and so much liquor was pro- 
vided, that often the living members 
of the family were left impoverished 
by the funeral expenses. But in 
South Carolina heavy drinking was 
so prevalent every where, and so 
many men died young, as the result 
of their excesses, that a large propor- 
tion of the plantations were carried 
on by women. Ramsay, the State 
historian, declares that drunkenness 
was the endemic sin of the State. 
Of course, many protests were made 
against such excessive drinking, 
often, however, on the ground of the 
wasteful expense. Rev. Andrew 
Eliot wrote in 1735, “’Tis surprising 
what prodigious sums are expended 


for spirituous liquors, in this one 
poor Province—more than a million 
of our old currency ina year.” Dr, 
Tenney laments that the taverns of 
Exeter were “thronged with people 
who seldom retired sober;” and a 
strenuous but ineffectual effort was 
made to “prevent tippling in the 
forenoon.” 

Many of the advertisements in the 
newspapers of the day show to what 
extent punch-drinking existed in the 
eighteenth century, and show of what 
ingredients the punch was composed, 
and some descriptions are certainly 
most appetizing. Here is one from 
the “Salem Gazette” in 1741. “ Ex- 
traordinary good and very fresh 
Orange Juice, which some of the very 
best Punch Tasters prefer to Lem- 
mon at one dollar per gallon, Also 
very good Lime Juice and Shrub to 
put into Punch at the ‘ Basket of 
Lemmons,’ J. Crosby, Lemmon Tra- 
der.” So it would seem that there 
was a profession of punch-tasting. 

Here is another advertisement of 
July 9th, 1741, at Lyme, Connecticut. 
“There is now at Lyme, the first 
Town on the East side of our river, 
at the Tail of a Saw mill a body of Ice 
as much as two carts can draw, clear 
and cold, and I believe it might last 
there a month longer were it not that 
sO many resort there to drink Punch 
made of it. If any of Boston people 
have a mind fora taste, let them come 
quickly and for 18 pence a bowl they 
shall be complimented witha Kindly, 
Welcome Sir, for Your Money.” 
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Punch drinking had by that time 
evidently quite superseded the drink- 
ing of the milder beer. Bennett, an 
English traveler, wrote thus in 1740, 
of American beverages, “As to drink, 
they have no good beer in this .coun- 
try. Madeira wines and rum-punch 
are the liquors they drink in com- 
mon. With their victuals the gene- 
rality of the people drink cider. But 
there are several brewers in the town 
that brew for the shipping and serve 
some families with table-beer, which 
is very cheap—less than half the price 
we pay in London. But cider being 
cheap likewise, and the people used 
to it, they don’t encourage malt- 
liquors. They pay about three shil- 
lings sterling a barrel for cider.” 

The inventories sent to the govern- 


ment by New Jersey and Delaware 
farmers, whose possessions were de- 
stroyed by the Revolutionary troops, 
and who expected redress for their 
losses, have been preserved in the 


State archives. These inventories 
give an absolutely correct list of the 
furniture and possessions of the 
country residents in that locality at 
that date. The amount of strong 
and mild liquor that each family pos- 
sessed was most astonishing. Even 
where their furniture was scanty, and 
their clothing common-place, their 
cellars were well-stocked with barrels 
of cider and metheglin, and pipes of 
Madeira, and kegs of rum and peach 
brandy. 

It was the custom everywhere 
among people of fashion to serve a 


great punch-bowl of egg-nogg, flip, 
or punch before dinner; in New York 
they served “rack punch” made of 
arrack. If the bowl were not too 
large and heavy all drank directly 
from it without the ceremony of in- 
termediate glasses. Even at public 
dinners enormous quantities of vari- 
ous beverages were furnished. Here 
is an abstract of an election dinner to 
the General Court in Massachusetts 
in 1769. Two hundred and four din- 
ners, seventy-two bottles of Madeira, 
twenty-eight bottles of Lisbon wine, 
ten of claret, seventeen of port, 
eighteen of porter, fifteen double 
bowls of punch and a large quantity 
of cider. A double bowl of punch 
held two quarts, and there were also 
“thribble’’ bowls, which each held 
three quarts. An old bill of an ac- 
count at the Wolfes Head Tavern, in 
famous Newburyport runs thus: 

Dr. 

Messrs. Joseph Stanwood and others 
of the Town of Newburyport for Sun- 
dry Expenses at my house Sept 26th 
1765 at the Greate Uneasyness and 
Tumult on occasion of the Stamp 
Act. 

To William Davenport. 
4 sh. d. 
To 3 Bowls Punch by Cap- 
tain Roberts Order z-3 6 
“7 Double Bowls Punch 7 17 6 
‘““ 1 Mug Flip 3d. to a 
Thribble Bowl Punch 1 19 9 

“ Bowl Egg Toddy 7 

“ 6 1-2 Pints Spirits 36 
and so on till a total of 59 pounds 
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and 17 shillings was reached, which 
was, of course, in “Old Tenor.” Of 
this only two pounds were for supper 
and coffee in the morning. Well 
might we say “O, monstrous! but 
one penny worth of bread to this in- 
tolerable deal of sack.” Upon acom- 
putation based upon the number of 
inhabitants and the probable number 
present, certainly over a gallon of 
punch must be allowed to each per- 
son. Let us hope their “uneasyness” 
was allayed by the “double” and 
“thribble” bowls of the delicious 
fluid. When we read such bills as 
this we think it no wonder that Baron 
Riedesel wrote of New England in- 
habitants, “‘ most of the males have a 
strong passion for strong drink espe- 
cially rum and other alcoholic bever- 
ages.” 

In 1792, Gov. Hancock gave a din- 
ner to the Fusileers, at the Merchants 
Club in Boston. As there were eighty 
dinners paid for, there were, of course, 
eighty diners. They drank one hun- 
dred and thirty-six bowls of punch, 
twenty-one bottles of sherry and a 
quantity of brandy. But these din- 
ners, in which the liquor was in such 
large proportion to the number of 
guests, might be cited in large num- 
bers. Gov. Hancock always enter- 
tained most liberally. D’Estaing 
lived for weeks at his house, during 
the War of Independence, and with 
forty officers dined daily in the most 
sumptuous manner. Madam Han- 
cock complained that during this 


visit D’Estaing went to bed drunk, 
with his spurs on, and tore her best 
satin damask bed-coverlet to pieces. 

But we will not tell of our Revolu- 
tionary Statesmen and heroes, who 
drank to excess, for their number was 
legion and the relation is neither 
edifying nor pleasant, but we will 
tell of one who did not drink. 

Col. Marion, the Revolutionary 
“Swamp-fox,” was very determined 
in many of his ideas and was bit- 
terly opposed to drinking in excess. 
At a dinner given in Charleston in 
1780, it was determined to play him 
atrick. After the repast was ended, 
the host rose and said, “ Gentlemen I 
have a few bottles left of old '32 and 
and in that wine I propose a toast... 
Health and happiness to the defend- 
ers of Fort Moultrie.” Every eye 
was fixed on Marion, who simply 
tasted his glass of wine, and at once 
an uproar arose, with cries of 
“Bumpers All”—“No Retreat” — 
The host at once locked the door, 
threw the key out of the window into 
the street and exclaimed, “By the 
laws of good-fellowship no man 
leaves this room till all the liquor is 
drunk.” Marion at once sprung from 
the window of the room, which was 
in the second story of the house, and 
in so doing sprained his ankle. 

That there were temperance workers 
in the early days of the Republic, who 
wished to establish temperance drinks 
this article printed in a Philadelphia 
newspaper would seem to prove. 
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Philadelphia, July 23, 1788. 

A correspondent wishes that a 
monument could be erected in Union 
Green with the following inscription 

“In Honour of 
American Beer and Cyder. 

It is hereby recorded for the infor- 
mation of strangers and posterity 
that 17,000 Assembled in this Green 
on the 4th of July 1788 to celebrate 
the establishment of the Constitution 
of the United States and that they 
departed at an early hour without 
intoxication or a single quarrel. 
They drank nothing but Beer and 
Cyder. Learn Reader to prize these 
invaluable liquors and to consider 
them as the companions of these vir- 
tues which can alone render our 
country free and respectable 

Learn likewise to despise 

Spirituous Liquors as Anti Federal 
and to consider them as the compan- 
ions of all those vices which are cal- 
culated to dishonour and enslave our 
country.” 


With this suggestion of a Federal 
drink in Federal times we will leave 
the old colonial drinks and drinkers. 
To some noble temperance worker 
this glimpse, looking backward at 
the “good old times” may show by 
comparison much cause for congratu- 
lation in the condition of? things in 
these better present times. 

As for the tipplers, topers and 
drunkards, they mournfully will 
sing— 

‘*Would our bottles but grow deeper, 

Did our wine but once get cheaper, 


Then on earth there might unfold 
The golden times, the age of gold? 


But not for us; we are commanded, 
To go with temperance even-handed. 
The golden age is for the dead, 
We've got the paper age instead. 


For oh! our bottles still decline, 

And dearer daily grows our wine, 

And flat and void our pockets fall, 
Faith! soon we'll have no times at all.” 


ALICE Morse EARLE. 
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THE RECORD OF A NEW ENGLAND TOWN FROM THE PASSAGE 
OF THE STAMP ACT TO THE DECLARATION 


OF INDEPENDENCE. 


A careful study 
of the records of 
a New England 
town during the 
eventful ten years 
preceding the De- 
claration of Inde- 
pendence will re- 
ward the student 
of American his- 
tory with much 


that is interesting 
and will reveal to 
him one of the 


great forces 
which contribut- 
ed to the success- 
ful accomplish- 

ment of our Inde- 
seiekgiaaie ya pendence. It will 


Fe nee og Show that resist- 
vd (ance to the op- 
OTIS SUPE Dression of Great 
Britain was not alone, or chiefly, the 
work of a few leaders, but that its 
inspiration and sustaining force came 
from the masses of the people who 
assembled in that good old New Eng- 
land Institution, of which Samuel 
Adams was called the father—The 
Town Meeting. 


‘The Pillar of Lagerry. 
Evecta by the Som of Liberty 
im thin Viernsty. 


1766-1776. 


All over New England, and partic- 
ularly in Massachusetts, these town 
meetings were frequently held during 
these exciting times and the inhabi- 
tants entered into the discussion of 
questions of state with great zeal, as 
though the whole solution depended 
entirely upon them—as indeed it did. 
There were of course leaders in every 
town; men who were in touch with 
the leaders of the neighboring towns 
on the great public questions of the 
day and, receiving their inspiration 
from Adams and Warren and others 
in Boston, kindled and diffused the 
spirit of patriotism among the people 
at home, leavened the whole mass and 
made the contest a genuine contest 
of the people. . 

In illustration of this idea, this 
paper presents extended extracts from 
the town records of Dedham which 
was at that time a part of Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts, but since 
1793 the county seat of Norfolk. 
This ancient country town, ten miles 
from Boston, was incorporated as 
early as 1636 and, in 1765, about the 
time these records begin, had less 
than two thousand inhabitants. 

Such quotations are given as, need- 
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ing little comment or explanation, 
tell in a very simple, direct and vivid 
manner the impression which the 
leading events of the ten years, be- 
ginning with the stamp act and cul- 
minating in the battle of Lexington 
and the formal opening of the revo- 
lutionary struggle, made upon this 
country town, and clearly describe 


Ames) of Dedham will give a very 
complete idea of the state of mind 
the people were in when the town 
meeting was called, the record of 
which is first given, Under date of 
Aug. 1765, he writes: 

“Secretary Oliver appointed distri- 
buter of stamps for the Province— 

The country incensed against the 


T he Pillar of Lizerty 
Erectd bythe Sons of [ahertiy 
inthis Vicinity 

Laus DEO Rec 1,etdmmunita” 


auitoribusg.maximeP atrono 
Pro, qui Rempub -narfimevulfit. 
Faueibus Orci 


the growth among the people them- 
selves of that patriotic spirit which 
made certain the final issue. Dedham 
is not an isolated or even unusual 
example—for the records of many of 
the adjoining towns show resolutions 
similar in purpose and effect, en- 
grossed upon their faded pages. 
Some extracts from the diary of 
Dr. Nath’! Ames* (brother of Fisher 


* Dr. Nath’l Ames was born in Dedham 
Oct. 9, 1741, graduated at Harvard College 
1761, married Melitiah Shuttleworth, and 
died July 21, 1822. He was the son of Dr., 


3 


stamp distributers and begin to hang 
them in effigy as well as Judges of 
Admiralty Courts— 

Lieut. Gov. (Thos. Hutchinson) 
suspected of being in favor of the 
Stamp Act and has his house de- 
stroyed with some others viz: Hollo- 
well & Wm. Story” 


Oct. 21st, 1765,a town meeting was 
called and: all the articles in the 


Nath’l Ames, author of the famous Ames Al- 
manac for 40 years, 1726-1765, and which on 
the death of his father, he continued to pub- 
lish for several years. 
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warrant, related to the public affairs 
of the Country. At this meeting, a 
committee of seven was chosen to 


The diary mentioned was commenced 
while he was in college and continued until 
the year of his death, with only one year 
missing. Under the will of his niece Hannah 
Shuttleworth, who died in 1886, and who in- 
herited his property, this diary, the existence 
of which was known to but few individuals, 
with many other valuable historic books and 
papers, including a complete bound set of 
the Elder Ames Almanac came by bequest 
to the Dedham Historical Society, together 
with a lot in the centre of the village, and ten 
thousand dollars with which to build a Society 
building (see page 173). Dr. Ames was 
as strong a Democrat in politics as his well- 
known brother, Fisher Ames, was a Federal- 
ist. Healways wrote the name “ Fuderalist” 
or ‘the junto” in his diary when speaking of 
that party, and the diary is very valuable as 
showing that side of political questions of 
of the days succeeding the revolution, when 
the National character was being formed. 
His political feelings even found a place in 
his domestic economy, as the following re- 
cipes in his well-known hand-writing aptly 
illustrate. 


3 qual fi one 
[” putter 
14% Suger 
le Raisins 
4 &ggs 
a gs) Wine Sy 
I glass Braney- 
It. Conn tgge halla n anne 
Sone corignaes 5 
4 = Ms ee 7 
y 8 
yeast 4 glass phar jit,ool rising = 
pighCa ana next ortong, ark she sugar 
L butler together half an hear, ot least; 
Fy py, 2 © yon Cake hgltes Ru whelers 
Ofer ib has Af “p light workin the vestt 


excéyt she Haising, witch Ad? at seling inte 
Oven. y 


gg ated ayv¥ 
PYMd Ig WIC, eped 


prepare instructions to be given by 
the town to its representative. Dr. 
Nath’! Ames was one of this Com- 
mittee. The representative was then 


Samuel Dexter Esq. This Commit- 
tee presented a draft 
Town accepted— 


which the 


To Samuel Dexter Esq. 

S1r:—The Free- 
holders and other inhabitants of the town of 
Dedham, greatly alarmed at the late burdens 
which the Parliament of Great Britain has 
laid upon the Colonies, particularly at the 
Tax imposed on us by the Stamp Act, so 
called, and being desirous by all regular and 
legal methods to do what lies in our power, 
to prevent the difficulties in which we shall 
be involved by the operation of the said Act, 
if the same should take place in this province, 
do now instruct you that while you appear 
at and represent this Town in the Great and 
General Court, you do, by no means, join in 
any public measures for countenancing and 
assisting in the execution of the said Act. 
It being the sense of the town, that our rights 
as British Subjects, which are founded in 
those that are common to all mankind, are 
by this Act greatly infringed upon, and that 
our invaluable Charter Rights are also there- 
by in a great measure violated, and not be- 
ing sensible that this Province has by any 
disloyal or unworthy conduct, forfeited the 
privileges it enjoyed, we do therefore, in jus- 
tice to ourselves and our posterity, direct you 
that you be not wanting in your endeavor in 
the General Assembly, to have these rights 


Find ill Par ra nke 
Mir ban bred Rye if - 
beled Dadian ie ary 
shege pints wihe* 
Mtb conagh fresh 


QLuritd, tr gt 
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in direct terms asserted and’ vindicated; 
which being left on record will be a testi- 
mony for us in future generations, that we 
did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of our 
liberty. Todo this we think it our duty and 
we desire thus in the way of our duty, to 
trust in the good providence of God, which 
often has, and we hope will again appear for 
our relief, however dark the prospect may 


appear. 
% * % * 


As we have an unquestionable right to give 
you the foregoing instructions, so we doubt 
not, you will consider it as your duty to pay 
all due attention thereto and strictly observe 
the same. 

All other matters, we leave to your pru- 
dence, trusting you will always act as you 
judge most for the interest of the Province 
in general and of this Town in particular. 


Great efforts were being at this 
time to obtain a repeal of the odious 
Stamp Act. In the Diary of Dr., 
Nath’l Ames are to be found 
the following interesting and 
very significant entries— 


March 31, 1766. Mr. Pitt that 
best of men and true patriot 
engaged on behalf of America. 

April 30. All impatience for 
confirmation of the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act—prepared for 
illuminations. 

May 17. Glorious news!-total 
repeal of the Stamp Act. 


May 21. Stone cutter at work on the 
Pillar of. Liberty 

July 2. Went to Boston, bespoke 
Pitts Head for Pillar of Liberty. 


curing aRep 
18"Mance, 17 66. 
May 19. Town Meeting—Dexter re- 


ports Public rejoicing at Boston- 
Repeal of Stamp Act. 
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July 22. Pillar of Liberty erected— 
Vast concourse of people. 

July 24. Public thanksgiving for re- 
peal of Stamp Act. 


This Pillar of Liberty* was a large 
square block of hard granite sur- 
mounted by a turned pillar on which 
was a wooden bust of Wm. Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, cut bya ship’s carver. 
The pillar and bust have long since 
disappeared but the stone block still 
remains in the centre of the village, 
cherished as a monument consecrated 
to liberty and liberty’s friends, hav- 
ing besides the inscription on its face 
the two accompanying ones, cut into 
the stone on the sides. 

A Town meeting was held on Dec. 
1, 1766, under a warrant which con- 
tained at the end—“N. B. The 


The Pillar of Luerty 


"To the Honor of Wau" Pirr Ef qf 
v other Parnors who faved 
AMERICA from mmpending 5 lave 
ry, ¥confirmd. our moft loyal 
AffectiontoK © Grorce Ill by pro 


eal of the Stamp Act, 


matters to be acted upon being of 
great importance, it is desired that 


*Tllustration on page 160 is from a pencil 
sketch made by the late Chas. Bullard 
about 1869 from a picture he had drawn as a 
boy (1802) when pillar and bust were standing. 
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Erected here July 22,1766, 
by Doct! Nathi Ames 27 
Col. Eben*® Battle, Maj Abijah In November, 1767, a meeting 
Draper& other: Patriotsfriendly 


to the Rights of the Colenies at 


that day 


Replaced by the Citizens 


July 4, 1828. 


every person would attend who is 
qualified to vote.” 

The town, taking into considera- 
tion the Bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives, relative to 
making compensation to the sufferers 
and granting pardon to the offenders 
in the late times, expressed their 
minds thereupon in the following 
significant resolution: 

7th. Voted that out of a dutiful 
regard to the mild recommendation 
of our most Ggacious Sovereign, to 
testify at the same time our unfeigned 
gratitude to those worthy personages 
who generously and nobly patronized 
the British Colonies, by promoting 
the repeal of the Stamp Act and by 
other good offices, who, we under- 
stand, are desirous that compensation 
should be made, and as the sufferers 
have at the present session of the 
General Court, humbly petitioned, 
therefore: We direct our representa- 
tive to give his vote and interest that 
their real losses be made up out of 
the Public Treasury, and that he use 
his endeavors that such previous or 
subsequent Resolves may be passed 


relative thereto, as may tend to 
secure our invaluable rights and 
privileges. 


of the Town was called to take 

any prudent and legal measures 

to encourage the produce and 
manufactures of this Province 
and to lessen the use of foreign 

“superfluities” and unanimously 

acted as follows: 

Voted; that this Town will in all 
prudent methods encourage the use 
of such articles as may be produced 
or manufactured in the British Ameri- 
can Colonies, particularly in this 
Province, and discourage the use of 
superfluities imported from abroad, 
and will not purchase any article of 
foreign produce or manufacture 
when the same article may be got of 
the produce or manufacture of said 
Colonies. 

Voted; that this Town will strictly 
adhere to the new regulations re- 
specting funerals. That no gloves 
shall be used on such occasions, but 
such as are manufactured in this 
Province—that no articles of mourn- 
ing shall be purchased except a weed 
and black gloves for men and a black 
bonnet without gauze on it, a black 
handkerchief, ribband, fan, and gloves 
for women. 

The last two votes having been 
brought into a proper form for sub- 
scription and a suitable introduction 
prefixed, the same was subscribed by 
the Inhabitants of the Town. 

March 5, 1770, at a general meeting 
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of the Inhabitants of said Town, 
regularly assembled at the meeting- 
house in the first parish in said town, 
after the Clerk had read the laws, as 
usual, the town chose the Honorable 
Samuel Dexter, Esq., for their Mod- 
erator. 

After the election of the town offi- 
cers for the year, on a motion made 
and seconded; 

“The Town, taking into serious 
consideration ye great distress to 
which the people are reduced by 
means of ye oppressive Revenue Acts, 
and the troops sent to enforce obedi- 
ence to the same, and being desirous 
of contributing all in their power to 
restore and preserve their liberties, 
according to the laudable example of 
many other towns in this Province, 
and being deeply sensible that the 


patriotic resolutions of the merchants 
and traders not to import goods and 


merchandise from Great Britain, 
ought to be seconded by such as have 
usually been purchasers of such goods 
and merchandise, came to the follow- 
ing votes: 

Voted nem. con, that the town will 
add their interest to encourage ye 
produce and manufactures of all such 
articles as have formerly been im- 
ported from Great Britain. 

Voted nem. con. that we will not di- 
rectly or indirectly have any com- 
merce or dealing with those few 
traders, lists of whom are posted up 
among us, who have had so little re- 
gard to the good of their country as 


to oppose and counteract the noble 
exertions of the body of merchants 
and traders of this Province and of 
the whole continent. 

Voted nem. con. that as the duty on 
tea furnishes so large a sum towards 
ye maintenance and support of an 
almost innumerable multitude who 
live upon the fruits of the honest in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, from the 
odious Commissioners of the Customs 
down to the dirty informers that are 
employed by them, therefore we will 
not make use of any foreign tea, nor 
allow the consumption of it in our 
respective families, till such time as 
the Duty being first taken off, this 
town shall by some future vote, grant 
an indulgence to such persons to 
drink tea, as have not virtue enough 
to leave off the use forever. 

Voted that Messrs. Sam’l. Damon, 


MTR ener. oer 





SAMUEL DEXTER, 
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Richard Woodward, George Talbot, 
Eliphalet Baker and Deacon Ralph 
Day be a committee to see that the 
foregoing votes be complied with.” 

June 4, 1773, a Town meeting was 
called at the request of the inhabitants 
in order to take into consideration the 
violations and infringements of the 
rights of the people in this Province 
particularly with respect to the inde- 
pendency of the judges of the 
Superior Court, and to act relative 
to such infringements as the town 
shall think proper. A _ letter was 
read from the town of Boston 
containing their votes and proceed- 
ings of the zoth of November last, 
after which this town came into the 
following votes: 

Voted; that in the opinion of this 
town, the invaluable rights of the 


Colonies and of this Province in par- 
ticular, have of late been greatly in- 
fringed upon by the Parent Country, 
and that the infringement and viola- 
tions of these rights threaten this pro- 
vince and continent with certain and 
inevitable destruction. 


Voted; that this town are, in a 
very particular manner, clearly of the 
opinion that the affixing stipends or 
salaries from the Crown to the office 
of the Judges of the Superior Court 
cf Judicature making them entirely 
independent of the people whose lives 
and fortunes are so much in their 
power, is extremely alarming as be- 
ing directly contrary to the spirit of 
our charter and pregnant with in- 
numerable evils, 
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Voted; that our Representative 
in the general assembly be, and he 
hereby is instructed, to exert himself 
to the utmost that the public griev- 
ances which are now become so 
many, may be redrest and our rights 
and liberties fully restored to us, and 
that if he, upon examination shall 
find, that the salaries granted by the 
general assembly to the Judges of the 
Superior Court are insufficient, that 
he in said Court use his influence that 
an adequate sum be granted to them. 

Resolved, That this town will at all 
times heartily join with any other 
town in this province, in such meas- 
ures as might be proper, salutary, 
and effectual for the redress of our 
grievances and the establishing our 
Charter rights and privileges. 

Voted; that the Town Clerk be 
directed to return an attested copy of 
the proceedings of this meeting to 
the Committee of Correspondence in 
the Town of Boston. 

At a town meeting held Dec. 27, 
1773, the Town, taking into considera- 
tion the present state of public affairs, 
particularly the late arrival of a large 
quantity of teas from the East India 
Company, and _ the subsequent de- 
struction of the same, came to the 
following votes: 

Voted; that this town do highly 
approve of the proceedings of the 
numerous assemblies of the people of 
Boston, and the neighboring towns 
convened at once and again of late at 
the Old South meeting-house in said 
Boston, to consider and determine 
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what was proper to be done, to pre- 
vent the landing of the teas shipped 
hither by the East India Company, 
and the consequent payment of the 
unconstitutional tax of three pence 
sterling a pound laid thereon by the 
British Parliament. 

Voted; as the opinion of this 
town, that the respectable body of 
men there assembled, acted with the 
greatest prudence and caution, and 
did their utmost to preserve the prop- 
erty of the East India Company, and 
procure it to be safely returned to 
them again, and that whatever blame 
may be incurred by the destruction 
of the tea must and will be imputed 
solely to those who prevented their 
upright intention from taking place. 

Voted; that this town hear with 
infinite pleasure of the patriotic de- 
terminations of the other Colonies; 
that the artful design of the ministry 
to carry more thoroughly into effect 
the Act of Parliament laying a Duty 
on teas imported into America by 
procuring another Act, in  conse- 
quence of which, very large quantities 
have been sent by the East India 
Company, shall not operate to the 
establishment and increase of the 
American Revenue, but that the said 
teas shall upon their arrival be forth- 
with returned to the Port from 
whence they came. 

Voted; that as so many political 
evils have been brought about by an 
unreasonable liking to the use of tea, 
and as we are convinced that it is 
baneful to the human constitution, we 


will do all in our power to prevent 
the use of it in time to come; and if 
any shall refuse to comply, at least 
till such time as the Act imposing a 
Duty thereon shall be repealed, we 
shall consider them as unfriendly to 
the liberties of the people, as well as 
giving a flagrant proof of their own 
stupidity under a most grievous op- 
pression. 

Voted; as the opinion of this 
town, that the general concurrence in 
sentiment among the Colonies, as it 
is an evidence that the complaint of 
the infringement of their rights is 
justly founded, so it likewise affords 
a happy prospect that by their united 
efforts they may obtain redress of 
their grievances; and therefore this 
Town direct Mr. Abner Ellis, their 
representative, that for this desirable 
purpose he use his influence in the 
Honorable House at the next session 
of the General Court, that a Congress 
of Deputies from the several Colonies 
on this continent be proposed, to be 
held as soon as conveniently may 
be. 

It was moved and seconded that as 
this Town did, at their meeting held 


-on the 4th day of January last, re- 


solve that they would “at all times 
hereafter join with any Town in this 
Province in such measures as might 
be proper, salutary and effectual for 
the redress of our grievance and the 


establishing our charter rights and 


liberties” but did not, at that time, 
choose a committee to correspond 
with the several towns as occasion 
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might require, that such a committee 
be now chosen. 

They then chose Dr. Wm. Avery, 
Mr. Richard Woodward, Nath’! Sum- 
ner Esq., Capt. Daniel Gay, Dr. Ralph 
Day, a committee for that purpose. 

It was moved and seconded and 
thereupon voted; that as the Town 
have several times received very re- 
spectful letters from the town of 
Boston communicating such intelli- 
gence and proposing such measures 
as tended to promote the interest of 
the public, that the Committee of 
Correspondence prepare a letter to 
said town to be sent to their Commit- 
tee of Correspondence and report the 
same to this town. 

Then the committee withdrew and 
after some time, returned with the 
draft of a letter which was read and 
thereupon the following vote passed. 

Voted; that the draft of a letter 
to the town of Boston, as read, be ac- 
cepted and that the same be for- 
warded to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence of said town. 

Voted; that the town Clerk be 
directed to transmit an attested copy 
of the votes and proceedings of this 
meeting to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence of the town of Boston. 

The warrant for a town meeting to 
be held Sept. 1st, 1774, contained the 
following preamble:— 

Whereas a number of gentlemen 
from and belonging to the several 
towns and districts in the County of 
Suffolk, assembled at Stoughton on 
Monday the 16th inst, have earhestly 
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and unanimously recommended to 
the said towns and districts to ap- 
point members to attend at a County 
Convention at the house of Mr. Rich- 
ard Woodward in this town on Tues- 
day the 6th day of September next 
at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, to de- 
liberate and determine upon all such 
matters as the distressed circum- 
stances of this province may require. 

At the town meeting held under 
the above call, it was, 

Voted; that this town look upon it 
to be their indispensable duty to do 
everything in their power, in a peace- 
able and orderly way to prevent the 
operation of the Acts of Parliament 
lately passed, so destructive of the 
rights, liberties and priviliges of this 
people, and that with this view, they 
will immediately proceed to the 
choice of persons to meet in a con- 
vention for this County on the sixth 
day of Sept. next. 

The town then made choice of Dr: 
Wm. Avery, Mr. Richard Woodward, 
Nath’! Sumner Esq., Capt. Daniel 
Gay and Dr, Ralph Day to meet at 
the convention aforesaid. The meet- 
ing then adjourned, first to the 8th 
and then to the 15th of Sept. at 
which last adjournment the town 
voted as the desire of this Town that 
the constables, that may have money 
in their hands, withold the same 
from the Province and County Treas- 
urers till the next town meeting. 

The convention mentioned in the 
above record composed of delegates 
from every town and district of Suf- 
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folk County, (Dedham having five 
delegates present) was the one which 
passed the celebrated Suffolk Re- 
solves. A committee was appointed 
at the meeting at Mr. Richard Wood- 
ward’s house in Dedham, which re- 
ported the resolutions that were 
adopted by the convention at an ad- 
journed meeting held a few days 
later in the neighboring town of Mil- 
ton. The late Hon. Samuel F. Haven 
in his address delivered at Dedham 
1836 at the celebration of the zooth 
Anniversary of the incorporation of 
the town, says in speaking of this 
convention at Mr. Woodward's house, 
“Those who now, or in after times, 
shall examine the journal of the earli- 
est continental Congress, in search of 
the first recorded resolutions to try 
the issue with Great Britain if need 


be, at the point of the sword, will 
find the doings of this convention en- 
tered at length upon its pages, ap- 


pearing as the medium through 
which the object of their assembling 
was first presented to their delibera- 
tions and serving as the basis of their 
subsequent proceedings. The house 


THE WOODWARD HOUSE. 
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of Richard Woodward most of us 
remember. In it was born Fisher 
Ames. Was it also the birth place of 
the American Revolution?” 

At a town meeting held Sept. 29, 
1774, it was 

Voted; that the collectors be di- 
rected to withhold the money from 
the Province and County Treasurers 
till the determination of the Provin- 
cial Congress be known. 

Voted; unanimously, that the Town 
do approve the Resolves of the com- 
mittee of several counties met at 
Boston, lately entered into, to prevent 
the regular troops being supplied 
with timber and every other article 
except provisions. : 

Voted; that a committee of eleven 
be appointed to see that the above 
resolve be strictly adhered to. 

Voted; that the Town do highly 
approve of the late Resolve passed at 
the County Convention and of the 
upright and faithful conduct of their 
own members at said convention. 
The gentlemen chosen to represent 
the town at the Great and General 
Court were by vote empowered and 

directed to appear and 
act in behalf of the Town 
at the Provincial Con- 
gress proposed to be held 
at Concord 2d Tuesday 
of Oct. next. 

At a town meeting held 
Dec. 5, 1774, it was, 

Voted; that this town do 
solemnly engage to con- 
form to all the Resolves 
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and Recommendations of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and that we will do 
everything in our power to carry this 
Association Agreement in complete 
execution. 

Voted: that we do further engage that 
we will not drink nor suffer any in our 
Jamilies to drink any kind of India tea, 
tillwe have a full redress of all the griev- 
ances ennumerated in the Association 
Agreement. 

Voted; that [twelve persons being 
named] be a committee of Inspection, 
who are carefully to endeavor to tind 
out whether any of the Inhabitants 
of the Town presume to violate the 
foregoing engagement, and if any 
should discover themselves to be so 
utterly void of love to their Country 
as in any article to act contrary there- 
to, the committee are to post up their 
names in some public place in each 
parish as enemies to the welfare of 
America. And that any seven of said 
Committee be a quorum who shall 
sign such notifications. 

This meeting was adjourned to 
Dee. 19, 1774, when it was, 

Voted; that the several constables 
be, and they hereby are directed to 
pay the whole that may be in their 
hands, and that they may hereafter 
collect, of monies belonging to the 
Province that were granted before 
the first day of June 1774, into the 
hands of Henry Gardner Esq., of 
Stow, and that a receipt produced 
from him shall be to each and every 
one of them as full and sufficient a 
discharge as if they had paid the 
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same to the late Treasurer Harrison 
Gray Esq., and that this town will 
forever secure and defend said con- 
stables from any damages arising 
from paying the money to Henry 
Gardner aforesaid. 

A few more extracts from the Diary 
of Dr. Ames in 1774 show the strength 
of the popular feeling. 


May 12. The Act of Parliament for 
blockading Boston and arrival of 
Gen. Gage as governor occasions 
terrible consternation in all Amer- 
ica. 

June—Boston very much distressed 
by the tyrannical Port Bill stopping 
up the harbour. Ships of war ly- 
ing off and soldiers in the town— 
All America in consternation! 

June 21. All business in Boston al- 
most ceases. 

June 22. Boston people trying for 
places in the Country. 

July 14. A voluntary fast is observed 
this day, in this and some of the 
neighbouring provinces, at the re- 
commendation of our Hoise of 
Commons without the Governors 
assent, on which occasion Mr. J. 
Haven delivered an excellent politi- 
cal sermon in the forenoon, and a 
good pulpit discourse in the after- 
noon. 

Sept. 2. Country alarmed even as far 
as the Mohawks who under John- 
son set out to the relief of Boston 
from the tyranny of Gage. 

Oct. 28. This afternoon was held a 
Lecture on the times, and Rev. Mr. 
Adams, Gordon, Abbot, Robins, 
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and Haven agreed to hold such 

Lectures in their several parishes, 

A town meeting was held Jan. 2, 
1775, to elect a representative to the 
Provincial Congress to be held on or 
before the rst day of Feb. next. 

At this meeting the town made 
choice of a committee to prepare sub- 
scription papers and to obtain signers 
to subscribe towards relieving the 
distressed poor of the town of Bos- 
ton now cruelly suffering in the com- 
mon cause of America. Richard 
Woodward, Hon. Samuel Dexter, 
Nath’! Sumner Esq., and: thirteen 
others appointed for that purpose. 

At a meeting held March 6, 1775. 

Voted; that the Selectmen of the 
Town, the Committee of Correspon- 
dence or the Committee of Inspec- 
tion, one of each, or any three of 
either of said bodies be and hereby 
are empowered to give the certificate 
which any teamster conveying to 
Boston such articles as are prohi- 
bited to be supplied to the troops, 
is required to produce and deliver to 
one or more of the Committee of 
Correspondence at Boston. 

Voted; to raise 60 minute men in 
the town including officers. 

Voted; to pay such men for three 
half days in the week for one month, 
and one half day in the week for two 
more, that they shall expend to in- 
form themselves in the art military 
reckoning 4 hours in each half day. 

Voted; to grant and raise the sum 
of sixty pounds to be assessed upon 
polls and estates within the town for 


the purpose aforesaid, and four mus- 
ter masters are chosen. This meet- 
ing then adjourned to March 14, 1775, 
when the Town again voted nearly in 
same language as at the meeting 
Dec. 19, 1774, that the Constables pay 
the province tax for 1774 to Henry 
Gardner Esq. lately appointed Treas- 
urer for this Province, and that the 
Town will defend them from all dam- 
ages for so paying. 

Voted that the detached Company 
or minute men (so called) shall be 
held bound for nine months from the 
time of their enlistment and shall be 
in readiness to march upon any emer- 
gency. 

Voted that each minute man en- 
listed shall produce a certificate from 
his commanding officer, setting forth 
the time he shall have expended in 
informing himself in the art military 
in order to his receiving his money. 

Voted that the Captains of the de- 
tached Company shall be entitled to 
four shillings per day, reckoning eight 
hours in the day for each day he shall 
spend in military exercises, and that 
each subaltern shall have three shil- 
lings per day. 

Returning to the Ames Diary for 
1775, we find the following entries: 


April 19. Grand Battle from Con- 
cord to Charlestown: The regular 
forces sent by the British Gov- 

- ernment to Boston march out to 
Lexington, and fired on a com- 
pany of men and killed six, then 
immediately marched off to Con- 
cord to seize our Province military 
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stores, destroyed some flour, two 
cannon, and then, upon being at- 
tacked by our people, began to re- 
treat and continued fighting all 
the way to Charlestown. Thirty 
men lost on our side—many more 
on theirs. I went and dressed the 
wounded. 

Aprilzt. Elias Haven of Dedham 
killed—Israel Everet, Jr.. wounded 
in the battle. 

April 23. Connecticut forces gone to 
Boston. Siege. King’s ships and 
arms taken at New York by our 
Americans. 

May 18. Ticonderoga, Crownpoint, 
Sheensboro, taken by New Eng- 
land men from Old England men. 

May 21. Men of War Tenders went 


to plunder Grape Island—beat off 
_by our men tho’ they had cannon, 


which fired incessantly. 
May 29. Town meeting. 


May 29, 1775, the Town voted “to 
pay the men that were called down and 
were in the service on former alarms,” 

Voted; to pay the men that may be 
called in the service. 

Voted; to raise 120 men in the sev- 
eral parishes in the same proportion 
that the minute men were raised, to 
stand ready to march on an alarm in 
defence of their country. 

Voted; that said men be raised by 
the several officers of the militia in 
this town, and the men when raised 
be directed to meet at Dedham com- 
mon on Thursday next, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon, in order to choose 
their officers, 
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Voted; to grant each man four shil- 
lings per day while in the actual ser- 
vice of the province, unless provision 
for their pay shall be made by the 
Congress, and in case the province 
shall grant a sum short of four shil- 
lings per day, remainder be paid by 
the town. 

The Hon. Samuel Dexter signified 
to the Town that he was willing to 
give the Town his trouble and ex- 
pense in serving the Town at the 
Congress, and the Town voted thanks 
to him for his service. 

Voted; that a man be chosen to take 
care of the cannon. The town made 
choice of Ebenezer Brackett to have 
the care of the cannon day time. 

Voted; to choose a committee to 
procure men to watch at night. 


Ames Diary continued (1775). 


June 16. Began to intrench on Dor- 
chester Hill and Chelsea. 

June 17. Terrible battle forced our 
intrenchments at Charleston. 

July 3. Gen. Washington arrived 
and Gen. Lee. 

July 20. Continental fast. 

Aug. 9. Rifle men 300 pass. 3 comp. 
Connecticut men. 

Sept. 1. Continual roar of cannon 
night and day. 

Nov. 7. Privateers of America plun- 

- der Tory vessels. 

Nov.1o. King proclaimsall America 
rebels. 


Ames Diary continued (1776). 
March 5. Our army takes possession 
of Dorchester Neck, 
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March 9. Gen. Howe offers to quit 
Boston. 

March 17. British Troops and Tories 
flee from Boston. 

March 18. Boston opened yesterday. 
“30. Went to Boston which 
looks very gloomy. All shops shut 
up. 

April 1. Soldiers return home, and 
continental troops march every day 
to the southward. 

April 5. Gen. Washington lodged in 
town (Dedham). 


In the warrant for the meeting 

May, 1776, one article read as fol- 
lows: 

“6. To know the minds of the Town 
with respect to coming into a state of In- 
dependency.” 

It is clear from the records, that 
this Town did not rush blindly into 
war for Independence, for when this 
Article was reached, it was voted to 
refer the subject to the next meeting, 


which in those days was not equiva- 
lent to indefinite postponement, for 
meetings were held very frequently. 
This next meeting was, in fact, held 
May 27, 1776, when it was put to vote 
to see if it be the mind of the Town, 
that if the Honorable Congress, 
should for the safety of the Colonies, 
declare their Independence of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, hey, the 
said Inhabitants, will solemnly engage 
with their lives and fortunes to support 
them in the measure; it passed unant- 
mously in the affirmative. 

What could more fittingly close 
these records of a patriotic town than 
the following entries from Ames 
Diary. It is evident that it had taken 
ten days for the great news given 
forth by the bell in Independence 
Hall on the 4th of July, to travel 
to Dedham. 


June g. The Yankee Hero taken by 
the enemy. 
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June 12. All Dedham men gone to 
intrench on the east. 
June 14. Artillery and militia clear 
Boston Harbor of enemy. 
July 14. INDEPENDENCy declared by 
Congress. 
Don GLeason HI. 


Note—Samuel Dexter whose picture, from 
a portrait of 1792, is given, by courtesy of the 
‘‘Dedham Historical Register,” on page 165 
and who is frequently mentioned in the Ded- 
ham Records, was the eldest son of Rev. 
Samuel Dexter, long a minister in that town. 
He was born in 1726, became a merchant in 
Boston and having acquired a considerable 
fortune returned to his native village in 1763 
where he lived until 1776. For several suc- 
cessive years a member of the Governors 
Council, and elected to other offices of trust 
and responsibility, he was a leader in devel- 
oping patriotic sentiment and organizing the 
people for the approaching crisis. His time, 
money and talents were freely given to the 
patriot cause without thought of honor or 
reward. He represented the town in the 
first Provincial Congress and was placed on 
the committee to provide for the public de- 
fense and subsequently for the support of the 
army assembled after the battle of Lexington 
for the siege of Boston, Of the measures of 
the patriots to secure and maintain their 
rights against British tyranny and aggres- 
sion Sam’! Dexter was a sagacious and un- 
faltering supporter. 
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And yet, strange to say, soon after the be. 
ginning of hostilites, in 1776, he suddenly 
resigned his position on the committee for 
the support of the army, withdrew from all 
connection with public affairs and would 
never afterwards accept office. How is this 
singular conduct tobe accounted for? It is 
well known he differed from the policy of his 
associates on the committee. He was opposed 
to the concentration of the army around 
Boston. He maintained it needed drill and 
discipline and the arms and ammunition es- 
sential to success—that it should be moved 
inland and prepared there for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Differing so radical- 
ly from his associates he withdrew from the 
committee that they might not be embar- 
assed by his presence and opposition. His 
action gave rise to the suspicion and the 
charge that he was lukewarm in the patriot 
cause if nota secret enemy. Nothing could 
be more unfounded and unjust. 

No doubt the charge stung him to the 
quick. Conscious of the purity of his mo- 
tives, unable to explain his position without 
causing dissension among the patriots and so 
endangering the cause that was dearer than 
his own reputation, he offered no vindication 
of his course, retired to private life and re- 
mained under a cloud during the war. He 
purchased an estate at Woodstock Hill, Con- 
necticut, where he passed the remaining years 
of his life. His distinguished son, also Sam- 
uel Dexter, was Secretary of War and after- 
ward Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent John Adams. 
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MOTLEY ON THE CIVIL WAR. 


MOTLEY’S VIEW OF THE CIVIL WAR . 


Tue brilliant historian who made 
the sixteenth century live again upon 
his pages, had a keen insight into the 
events of ‘the nineteenth. This we 
might prove in a very interesting 
manner by citations from these letters 
which refer to Louis Napoleon and 
the formation of the German Em- 
pire. Noone since Sedan can form 
a better estimate of the essential lit- 
tleness of Napoleon III., than Motley 
entertained of it while he was still at 
the zenith of his apparent glory. 
Nor could any one to-day discourse 
more convincingly about the inevit- 
able and indispensable consolidation 
of the German Empire into the com- 
pact and effective state it has since 
become, than Motley did when the 
ideal was only ripening in the minds 
of its chief promoters. But such a 
topic would be entirely inadmissible 
in these pages. We shall confine 
ourselves therefore to proving our 
opening proposition by means of 
events upon American soil. 

While Motley was in Europe in- 
dustriously investigating the recon- 
dite sources of history, in order to 


* “Correspondence of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley,” edited by George William Curtis, Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1889, 2 vols. 


present to the world a vivid picture 
of the struggles of the Dutch Repub- 
lic of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, his own beloved country 
was entering upon a struggle which 
was to test and settle forever the 
virtue of her foundation-principles. 
The Republic of the Netherlands was 
a confederacy, hung together but 
loosely, with States’ Rights ever 
too prominently asserted, and ever 
menacing the sovereignty and integ- 
rity of the Union itself. It was only 
the “forge and the heat” in which 
“the anchors of her hope were 
shaped,” that held the seven pro- 
vinces together. It was well that 
the war lasted nearly a century, or 
the republic would never have en- 
dured as long as it did. But imper- 
fect as was this union it was a mag- 
nificent experiment in free govern- 
ment, that told upon all the ages, and 
which found its logical issue in such 
a government as that of the United 
States of America. The founders of 
our state had the Dutch Republic 
before them with its glories and its 
mistakes. Its glorious achievements 
filled them with hope; its defects in 
government taught them wisdom. 
They avoided the loose confederacy 
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with the menace of its constantly in- 
terfering States’ Rights; they effected 
a Federation with a central national 
sovereignty of respectable strength. 
But the course of our history 
throughout the nineteenth century 
developed the strange anomaly that 
what was best and strongest and 
wisest about our Republic, was just 
that which a formidable portion of 
the land wished to see removed. 
The menace of States’ Rights it was 
eagerly sought to reinstate; the 
central government was to be wiped 
out, and the Federation was to turn 
back upon its course, back upon the 
lessons of history, back upon the 
plainest wisdom, and resolve itself 
once more into a confederacy. And 
all for what? That a certain institu- 
tion cherished by a few States, might 
not be threatend by the wisdom or 
conscience of the nation of United 
‘States. When those who maintained 
that unhappy institution perceived 
the approach of the central govern- 
ment toward any act of national au- 
thority, they felt an instinctive alarm 
that this authority might one day 
touch that cherished slavery. They 
were keen-scented and keen-sighted. 
Even so innocent and remote a project 
as internal improvements in the way 
of canals, or in the way of settling 
government lands, was resented and 
resisted with a virulence that would 
have been inexplicable or ridiculous, 
had there not been nerves of feeling 
running beneath the surface which 
made some men wince when these so 


very different matters were touched. 

Motley was in Europe, busy on the 
“United Netherlands,” when the 
news of the election of Lincoln came. 
He wrote to his mother: “I rejoice 
in the triumph at last of freedom 
over slavery more than I can express. 
Thank God it can never be said, after 
the great verdict just pronounced that 
the common law of my country is 
slavery, and that the American flag 
carries slavery with it wherever it 
goes.” Of course so close a student 
of the Dutch confederacy of yore, 
that finally fell to pieces from its 
self-determined incoherence—looked 
keenly to the real point and issue of 
the battle that was now to come. 
“The question is distinctly pro- 
posed tous,” he writes, “shall slavery 
die or the great Republic? It is 
most astounding to me that there can 
be two opinions in the Free States as 
to the answer. If we do fall, we de- 
serve our fate. At the beginning of 
the contest, constitutional scruples 
might be respectable. But now we 
are fighting to subjugate the South, 
that is slavery. We are fighting for 
the Union. Who wishes to destroy 
the Union? The slaveholders. No- 
body else.” 

When war had been fairly launched 
Motley showed the true feelings of 
an American citizen. He had not 
been spoiled by his long residence 
abroad, or his delight in English so- 
ciety. He retained singularly bright 
and pure his republican principles. 
The first effect upon him of events 
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on this side the Atlantic was a dis- 
taste or disability for the concentra- 
tion of his mind upon merely literary 
studies. His daughter (Lady Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt) writes: “In 
the first dark years the painful inter- 
est of the great national drama was 
so all absorbing that literary work 
was entirely put aside, and with his 
countrymen at home he lived only 
in the varying fortunes of the day.” 
Indeed he could not. remain abroad. 
He hastened across the Atlantic and 
made every arrangement to remove 
his family back to America and dwell 
in the midst of the alarms of the war, 
if possibly he might render some ser- 
vice. But that servicecame in a pecu- 


liar way; before his family could fol- 
low him he had received President 
Lincoln's appointment as minister to 


Austria. His fame as an ardent sup- 
porter of Lincoln’s cause had pre- 
ceded him; for early in the outbreak 
he had addressed a letter to the Lon- 
don Zimes (thundering and blunder- 
ing away as usual, and against the 
North) “explaining clearly and com- 
prehensively,” says Mr. Curtis, “the 
nature of the Union and the actual 
causes of the struggle. The letter 
was of the greatest service. It was 
republished in the United States, 
and universally read and approved.” 
So his home was again to be abroad, 
in the distant and rather lonesome 
Vienna. Here after a while he be- 
took himself once more to his literary 
task, but it was with a_ divided 
heart. Two volumes of his second 
4 


work (“The United Netherlands”) 
had now been published. He writes 
“T try to work at my History, and 
have really succeeded in getting my 
teeth into the subject; but the great 
events of our own day in our 
country are so much more absorbing 
that I find it difficult to make much 
progress.” But as the strain of the 
first excitement was relieved, and 
especially when success to the North- 
ern arms seemed assured, he natural- 
ly recovered sufficient equaminity 
and mental poise to resume his be- 
loved labors. In 1863 he tells his 
mother: “As I have now made up 
my mind that our war is to be pro- 
tracted indefinitely I am trying to 
withdraw my attention from it, and 
to plunge into the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies again. While I am occupying 
myself with the events of a civil war 
which lasted eighty years and en- 
gaged and exhausted the energies of 
all the leading powers of Europe, 
perhaps I may grow less impatient 
with military operations extended 
over a much larger and less popu- 
lated area, and which have not yet 
continued for two years.”” Yet as 
late as 1864 he writes again: “I am 
sorry to say that I no longer work 
with the same interest and passion 
for my work as before. The six- 
teenth century palls before the nine- 
teenth.” To add one more point ex- 


‘ hibiting the personal element in Mot- 


ley’s standpoint with regard to the 
Civil War, there is to be considered a 
somewhat painful difference of opinion 
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between himself and his father on the 
subject. It begins to appear at the very 
outset: “I am very sorry that I can- 
not exchange congratulations with the 
governor on the subject of the Presi- 
dential election,” he writes playfully 
to his mother when Lincoln’s election 
was assured. But later the known 
divergence of sentiments led to a 
cessation of correspondence between 
father and son, yet with continued 
love and esteem for each other. Hence 
he writes to his mother upon receiv- 
ing the news of his father’s death: 
“You may believe that it was a great 
pain that I could never exchange 
written or spoken words with him on 
the great subject of the age and of 
the world, and I therefore formed 
the resolution of always addressing 
my letters to you, in order that I 
might not seem to say to him what 
might cause controversy between us. 
I supposed that he would probably 
read or not, as he chose, what I wrote 


to you, and that he could not be an- 


noyed by my speaking without re- 
straint on such occasions. As to 
concealing my opinions, that neither 
he nor you would have wished me to 
do. . . . I could easily understand, 
however, that his age, and the differ- 
ent point of view from which he re- 
garded political subjects, made it not 
unnatural that he should hold with 
tenacity to opinions which he had 
formed with deliberation and acted 
upon intelligently during a long life- 
time.” 

Throughout the whole period of 
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the war Motley kept before his mind 
with unabated clearness the great and 
vital subject of emancipation, “ Are 
we to spend 1,200 millions,” he asks, 
“and raise 600,000 soldiers in order to 
protect slavery?... The people have 
really decreed emancipation and is 
only puzzling how to carry it into 
effect.... With slavery in its primi- 
tive vigor I should think the restored 
Union neither possible nor desirable.” 
At the same time he would deprecate — 
any rash and hasty measures on this 
head. He commends Lincoln’s cau- 
tious policy: “I think Mr. Lincoln 
embodies singularly well the healthy 
American mind. He revolts at ex- 
treme measures, and moves in a 
steady way to the necessary end. 
He reads the signs of the times and 
will never go faster than the people 
at his back. So his slowness seems 
sometimes like hesitation; but I have 
not a doubt that when the people 
wills it, he will declare that will, and 
with the disappearance of the only 
dissolvent the dissolution of the Union 
will be made impossible.” He looked 
upon emancipation as something 
that would have important effects 
both at home and abroad. At 
home it would unify all parties and 
simplify the issue joined. “One would 


» think it impossible for those engaged 


in a common resistance to this mu- 
tiny not to sink, for the period of the 
war at least, every petty feeling of 
dislike to each other. I am sure that 
I have none but the kindest feelings 
now to every man of whatever party 
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in the free States — Hunker, Demo- 
crat, Belleverettian, Republican, or 
Abolitionist — provided they are will- 
ing to stand shoulder to shoulder to 
save the country from extinction.” 
It appears that Motley was not an 
abolitionist before the war, but the 
war itself now pointed him to aboli- 
tion as the only issue: “The very 
reason which always prevented ‘me 
from being an abolitionist before the 
war, in spite of my anti-slavery senti- 
ments and opinions, now forces me 
to be an emancipationist. I did not 
wish to see the government destroyed, 
which was the avowed purpose of the 
abolitionists. When this became the 
avowed purpose of the slaveholders, 
when they made war upon us, 
the whole case was turned upside 
down.... There is no way of con- 


tending now with the enemy at our 
gates, but by emancipation.” 

So again in emancipation lay the 
only hope to prevent interference 
and to insure sympathy on the part 
of the governments of Europe. “ Our 
great danger comes from foreign in- 


terference. What will prevent that? 
Our utterly defeating the confeder- 
ates in some great and conclusive bat- 
tle, or our possession of the cotton 
ports and opening them to European 
trade, or a most wneguivocal policy of 
slave emancipation. ... The last meas- 
ure is to my mind the most impor- 
tant.”” When, therefore, Lincoln had 
issucd his proclamation, the enemies 
of the North abroad were nonplussed. 
Agents of the slave States had indus- 


time. 
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triously sought to spread the impres- 
sion that the North was as much in 
favor of slavery as the South. The 
matter of Union or no Union, con- 
federacy or federation, could. hardly 
be expected to interest foreigners, or 
enlist their sympathies one way or 
the other. But in slavery or no slav- 
ery lay a principle of universal inter- 
est, which was certain to enlist the 
sympathy of the people of England 
and France on the side of anti-slav- 
ery. Thus Motley was enabled to 
write in a strain of great relief: “The 
President’s proclamation was just in 
Had it been delayed it is pos- 
sible England would have accepted 
the invitation of France, and that in- 
vitation was in reality to organize 
the slaveholders’ confederacy, and to 
make with it an alliance offensive and 
defensive.... Nothing has saved us 
from this disaster thus far except 
the anti-slavery feeling in England, 
which throughout the country, al- 
though not so much in high places, 
is the predominant popular instinct 
in England which no statesman dares 
confront.” 

It is both interesting and instruc- 
tive, now that we know the whole 
course and result of the great strug- 
gle, to take a look at the war from 
the standpoint of one who was keenly 
watching it and intelligently studying 


. it with the training of a thorough his- 


torian. At first it seemed to him and 
other thoughtful observers as if it 
would soon be over. It was supposed 
that the war could be finished in a 
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year, and this “by accumulating so 
much force and by making such im- 
posing demonstrations everywhere, 
as to convince the rebels that their 
schemes — already proved to have 
been false in all their calculations 
founded on co-operation in the Free 
States—have become ridiculous.” 
This was before the Battle of Bull 
Run, and it was, perhaps, more a 
citation of the opinion of others, than 
his own conviction. Yet the drift of 
his own thought was quite in line 
with this conviction of a speedy end. 
But later there is a radical change in 
his expectations; his natural despon- 
dency comes to the foreground, and 
now he can see no end at all. In 
November, 1862, he writes to one of 
his daughters. “It is very probable 
that I shall not live to see the end of 
this great tragedy, which seems 
hardly to have passed its first act... . 
This war is a purifying process, but 
it seems that a whole generation of 
youths has to be sacrificed before we 
can even see the end.” And again: 
“Certainly we live in tragic days! 
You may live to see tranquil and 
happy ones; but it is not probable 
that we of this generation will do so. 
The great slave revolution will, I 
think, take almost the span of one 
generation to accomplish itself thor- 
oughly. This partial pro-slavery re- 
action in the North has, I fear, pro- 
tracted the contest” And so he 
turned for consolation and distrac- 
tion from this painful contemplation 
to his literary work, writing to his 
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mother, in March, 1863, already 
quoted: “As I have now made up my 
mind that our war is to be protracted 
indefinitely, I am trying to withdraw 
my attention from it and to plunge 
into the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries again.” 

Yet however despondent as to the 
continuance of the conflict, Motley 
never for a moment lost faith in the 
issue of it. At the beginning when 
the days were dark he wrote to his 
mother: “I do wish we could receive 
one good piece of news. But I am 
not disheartened. I feel perfect con- 
fidence that the great result cannot 
but be good and noble.” A visitor 
of rather Southern leanings after 
calling upon him in Vienna, wrote to 
his friend that he had found Motley 
“more unreasonable than ever, vow- 
ing that the restoration of the Union in 


its entirety was as sure as the sun in 


heaven.” A year later, he writes to 
Dr. Holmes: “The harvest to be reaped 
by the country will be almost price- 
less. Of this I entertain no doubt 
whatever. God knows I was never 
an optimist, but in the great result of 
this tremendous struggle I can fore- 
see nothing but good.” And still an- 
other year later, when affairs had 
grown decidedly brighter for the 
North, in December, 1863, he writes 
in a brief note to his mother: “I am 
determined to say nothing of politi- 
cal matters save to repeat my convic- 
tion, firm as the everlasting hills, that 
the only possible issue of the war is 
the reconstruction of the Union and 
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the entire abolition of slavery, and 
such a glorious consummation is as 
sure as that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row.” Only for a brief period did 
this supreme faith desert him. It 
was after the capture of Mason and 
Slidell, when it seemed inevitable 
that war with England must fol- 
low. Then he wrote in almost an 
agony of despair to his mother: “I 
never expect another happy hour, 
and am almost brokenhearted. My 
whole soul was in the cause of the 
United States government against 
this pro-slavery mutiny, and I never 
doubted our ultimate triumph; but 
if the South has now secured the alli- 
ance of England, a restoration of the 
Union becomes hopeless.” 

Before leaving the. general subject 
of the war we must be pardoned for 
giving one rather lengthy extract 
from a letter to his mother. It pre- 
sents so clear, true, and philosophic 
a conception of the struggle then 
tearing our land asunder, but which 
in its issue has only cemented the 
Union the more firmly;—and that 
wonderful fact is here so calmly and 
intelligently traced to its necessary, 
historic grounds, long before the re- 
sult justified Motley’s reasonings,— 
that there will be no apology needed 
for the long citation: — 

VIENNA, June gth, 1862. 
My dearest Mother: 

I am pretty busy now with my history, 
and work on regularly enough, but of course 
[ am disturbed by perpetual thoughts about 
our own country. I am convinced, however, 
that it is a mistake in us all to have been ex- 
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pecting a premature result. It is not a war; 
it is not exactly a revolution; it is the san- 
guinary development of great political and 
social problems, which it was the will of the 
Great Ruler of the universe should be re- 
‘served as the work of the generation now on 
the stage, and their immediate successors. 
The more I reflect upon this civil war, and 
try to regard it as a series of historical phe- 
nomena, disengaging myself for the moment 
from all personal feelings or interests, the 
more I am convinced that the conflict is the 
result of antagonisms, the violent collision 
of which could no longer be deferred, and 
that its duration must necessarily be longer 
than most of us anticipated. In truth, it is 
almost always idle to measure a sequence of 
great historical events by the mere lapse of 
time which does very well to mark the 
ordinary succession of commonplace affairs. 
The worst of it is, so far as we are all indi- 
vidually concerned, that men are short-lived, 
while man is immortal even on the earth, 
for aught that we know to the contrary. It 
will take half a century, perhaps, before the 
necessary conclusion to the great strife in 
which we are all individually concerned has 
been reached, and there are few of us now 
living destined to see the vast result. But 
it is of little consequence, I suppose, to the 
Supreme Disposer whether Brown, Jones 
and Robinson, understand now or are likely 
to live long enough to learn what He means 
by the general scheme according to which 
he governs the universe in which we play 
for a time our little parts. If we do our best 
to find out, try to conform ourselves to the 
inevitable, and walk as straight as we can 
by such light as we honestly can get for our- 
selves, even though it be but a tallow candle, 
we shall escape tumbling over our noses 


-more than half a dozen times daily. 


I look at the mass of the United States, 
and it seems impossible for me to imagine 
for physical and geographical and ethno- 
graphical reasons, that its territory can be 
permanently cut up into two or more inde- 
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pendent governments. A thousand years 
ago this happened to Europe, and the result 
was the parcelling out of two or three hun- 
dred millions of human creatures into fifty 
or five hundred (it matters not how many) 
different nations, who thus came to have dif- 
ferent languages, religions, manners, cus- 
toms, and histories. As Iam not writing a 
historical lecture, and as I am a wonderful son 
who can always astonish his mother with his 
wisdom, it will be sufficient for my present 
audience to say that not one of the causes 
which ten centuries ago, disintegrated and 
decomposed the European world, with a ter- 
ritory about the size of the United States, 
and with essentially the same population, is 
present at this moment in America. The 
tendency of the age everywhere, and the 
strongest instinct of the American people, is 
to consolidation, unification. It is the ten- 
dency of all the great scientific discoveries 
and improvements which make the age of 
utilitarianism, at which we have arrived. I 
do not believe the American people (of course 
I mean a large majority) wili ever make such 
asses of themselves as to go to work in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and estab- 
lish a Chinese wall of custom-houses and 
forts across the widest part of the American 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and keep an army of 300,000 men perpet- 
ually on foot with a navy of corresponding 
proportion, in order to watch the nation on 
the south side of the said Chinese wall and 
fight it every half dozen years or so together 
with its European allies. The present war, 
sanguinary and expensive as it is, even if it 
lasts ten years longer, is cheaper both in 
blood and in money than the adoption of 
such a system, and I am so much of a dem- 
ocrat (far more now than I ever was in my 
life) as to feel confident that the great mass 
of the people will instinctively perceive that 
truth, and act in accordance with it. There- 
fore I have no fear that it will ever acknowl- 
edge a rival sovereignty to its own. The 
Union, I do not believe, can be severed. 


Therefore, I believe the war must go on un- 
til this great popular force has beaten down 
and utterly annihilated the other force which 
has arranged itself in plump opposition to it, 
The world moves by forces. 


By the aid of. Motley’s letters we 
are enabled alsoto get a fewintimate 
and interesting glimpses into condi- 
tions, popular opinions, and personal 
feelings, at the beginning and during 
the conduct of the war. It is amus- 
ing, and yet somewhat pathetic too, 
to read now the extravagant ideas of 
General Scott’s invincible efficiency 
and genius which then prevailed from 
President Lincoln down tothe very 
ragamuffins upon the streets. Re- 
porting a conversation which took 
place when Motley first met the 
President, he writes: ‘“‘When we 
were talking—all three—about the 
military plans in progress, he ob- 
served, not meaning anything like an 
epigram, ‘Scott will not let us out- 
siders know anything of his plans.’” 
A little before this he had written to 
his wife, who was still in England: 
“JT saw a small crowd waiting on the 
pavement and Lee, who was with us 
[not General Lee, but some friend of 
Motley’s family] told me that they 
were to see General Scott come out 
of his office. It reminded me of the 
group I so often saw in Piccadilly 
waiting to see Lord Palmerston come 
out.” The next citation shows both 
Motley’s own estimate of Old Pom- 
posity and the General’s idea as to 
the celerity with which everything 
could be accomplished. “To the 
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question whether the task is beyond 
our strength, I can only repeat that 
General Scott—than whom a better 
strategist and a more lofty-minded 
and honorable man does not exist— 
believes that he can do it in a year.” 
Enumerating the generals on our 
side, Motley again observes: “to 
say nothing of Old Scott, whose very 
name is worth 50,000 men.” Even 
when murmurs of doubt about the 
great and mysterious designs began 
to arise, Motley keeps bright his faith 
in the generalissimo: “Don’t be af- 
fected,” he writes on July 14, 1861, 
just before Bull Run, “ by any sneers 
or insinuations of slowness against 
Scott; I believe him to bea magnifi- 
cent soldier, thoroughly equal to his 
work, and I trust that the country 


and the world will one day acknowl- 
edge that he has played a noble and 


winning game with consummate 
skill.” Unfortunately that day has 
never come. The hero of Lundy’s 
Lane, past his seventy-fifth year, 
could hardly be expected to do the 
wonders that people were looking 
for. And a sudden and significant 
silence about the “great Scott,” falls 
upon Motley’s letters. 

At last there went forth a letter 
from Motley to his wife, which tells 
an eloquent story from its very com- 
position, It is dated “ Woodland 
Hill,” near Boston, July 21, 1861. It 
begins very calmly, tells of his receiv- 
ing the degree of LL. D. from Har- 
vard, and of two other notable peo- 
ple, who obtained it at the same time, 
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Governor Andrew and General Scott. 
With reference to the latter, it is really 
pathetic to catch one more note, even 
in this letter, of the popularity of the 
man. ‘“ Whenthe name of Winfield 
Scott was announced, there arose a 
tempest of cheers such as I am sure 
was never heard before at any 
academic celebration in Cambridge. 
I thought the church would have 
split in pieces like a bombshell, so ir- 
repressible was the explosion of en- 
thusiasm. Here were grave profes- 
sors and clergymen, judges, young 
under-graduates and octogenarians, 
all hallooing like lunatics.” But this 
letter, like the traditional epistle from 
female hands, had a more important 
postscript. This was dated July 23. 
It was headed, “ Read this sheet first.” 
We have italicized these words, but 
their position and their meaning are 
emphatic enough on the printed page 
of the “Correspondence,” without 
that additional device of the printer’s 
art. “TI have had half a dozen minds 
about sending you the foregoing 
pages,” he continues, “Since they 
were written, the terrible defeat of 
Sunday evening has occurred.” This 
was the battle or the rout of Bull 
Run. Motley’s language seems al- 
most extravagent, as he reveals the 
effect upon his mind of this sudden 
disaster. Yet doubtless he reflects 
not only his own feelings, but those 
also of all ardent supporters of the 
Northern cause, or of the Union. “I 
pity you and my children inexpressi- 
bly to be alone there,” #. ¢. in Eng- 
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land. “I sympathize most deeply 
with your position,” he says again. 
“You have many kind friends—none 
can be kinder; but the situation ad- 
mits of no consolation.” “Don’t 
show this letter to any one. I hope 
you are not in London.” It would 
almost seem as if personal disgrace, 
or the death of a member of the 
household had fallen upon the writer. 
Then as to the situation around him 
he writes: “We are for the moment 
overwhelmed with gloom.” “The 
measure of our dishonor, which I 
thought last night so great as to 
make me hang my head forever, I 
can not now thoroughly estimate.” 
Yet even while bowed down under 
the crushing effects of the first news 
of the defeat, he takes a hopeful view 


of the conduct of the men engaged in 


the battle. ‘“ There is no doubt that 
our troops behaved admirably during 
the whole of Sunday; that they 
charged and carried battery after bat- 
tery of rifled cannon; that the colonels 
of regiments led on their men on 
foot, rifle in hand, loading and firing 
like privates; that our men repeatedly 
crossed bayonets with the enemy, and 
drove them off the field. This went 
on for nine hours. In the evening it 
appears that Johnston effected his 
junction with Beauregard, and thena 
panic, commenced by teamsters, to- 
gether with reporters, members of 
Congress, and outsiders generally, 
who had no business on the field at 
all, was communicated to the troops, 
who fled in disorder.” Hence, about 
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five days later, he encourages his wife 
as follows: ‘‘ Don’t be too much cast 
down about Bull Run. In a mili- 
tary point of view it is of no very 
great significance. There was a 
panic, it is true, and we feel ashamed, 
awfully mortified; but our men had 
fought four or five hours without 
flinching, against concealed batteries, 
at the cannon’s mouth, under a blaz- 
ing July Virginia sun, taking bat- 
tery after battery, till they were ex- 
hausted with thirst, and their tongues 
were hanging out of their mouths. 
It was physically impossible for these 
advanced troops to fight longer, and 
the reserves were never brought up. 
So far I only say what is undisputed. 
The blame for the transaction can 
not be fairly assigned till we get offi- 
cial accounts.” 

Two years later there were happier 
tidings, and Motley wrote in a happier 
strain. “Isn’t it one of the most 
striking and picturesque things im- 
aginable that Lee's great invading 
army, after being thoroughly thrashed 
on the 2d and 3d of July, should have 
moved off in rapid retreat on the 4th 
of July, and that on the same famous 
anniversary, Vicksburg, the great 
fortress and stronghold of the Missis- 
sippi, should have surrendered to the 
United States troops?” Thus to his 
wife; and a few days later to Dr. 
Holmes: “There is no need of my 
descanting longer on this magnificent 
theme. Some things in this world 
may be better left unsaid. You and 
I at least know how we both feel 
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about Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Port 
Hudson, and I shall at least not try 
to add to the eloquence of these 
three words, which are destined to 
so eternal anecho. I wonder whether 
you or I half a dozen years ago were 
sufficiently up in geography to find 
all the three places on the map.” 

It is comparatively easy to stand 
off, as it were, and look at a battle as 
a picture, or to read with calm cal- 
culation how many were lost, killed, 
wounded, on either side. In that im- 
personal aggregate we forget there 
are individuals, and our human feel- 
ings are in abeyance. But when the 
personal element has to intervene, 
and we cannot forget the individuals, 
then a war or a battle becomes a very 
different thing. Then there are 


heartstrings reaching out to every 
field of carnage, to be rudely severed 
at every discharge of artillery, or 
amid the swordclashof the murder- 
ous melee. Very just is Motley’s con- 
ception of this phase of the great 


conflict. “Slavery must go down 
and free !abor prevail at last, but 
those of us whose blood is flowing or 
whose hearts are aching (like Mrs. 
W. D——’s, for instance, mother of 
heroes), may find it small consolation 
that the United States of 1900 will be 
a greater and happier power than 
ever existed in the world, thanks to 
the sacrifices of this generation.” So 
Dr. Holmes writes to Motley about 
his son: “I meant to have told you 
that my boy was made a captain the 
other day. How our little unit out 


of the six or seven hundred thousand 
grows in dimensions as we talk or 
write about it!” The fate of this 
young soldier (since Motley had no 
son of his own), constituted one of the 
personal links with every battlefield 
for him and his family. ‘“ There are 
very many youths in that army of 
freedom whose career we watch with 
intense interest; but Wendell Holmes 
is ever in our thoughts, side by side 
with those of our own name and 
blood.” In one of the earliest battles 
young Holmes was wounded and 
Motley’s second daughter, then in 
America, informed her parents of the 
fact. The letter produced a rather 
curious effect, illustrating the point in 
hand, but with a pleasant sequel, for 
though apparently shot through the 
lungs, as Miss Motley (now Mrs. 
Sheridan, of England) wrote, the ball 
took a peculiar course, and made but 
a slight wound. Motley thus gave an 
account of the reception of the letter 
in writing to Dr. Holmes: “I seized 
it with avidity and began to read it 
aloud, and before I had finished the 
first page it dropped from my hand, 
and we all three burst into floods of 
tears. Mary wrote that Wendell 
Holmes was shot through the lungs 
and not likely to recover. After the 
paroxysm was over, I picked up the 
letter and read a rather important 


‘concluding phrase of Mary’s state- 


‘But this, thank God, has 
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ment, viz.: 
proved to be a mistake. 

One hero or demigod having de- 
parted (or having been deposed) it 
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was in order to look for his successor. 
We have looked with Motley’s eyes 
upon the imposing figure of Scott. 
Who would or could succeed him? 
“The coming man, whoever he may 
be, must have military genius united 
with intense faith in something. In 
the old civil wars of Holland, France 
and England, the men who did the 
work were the men who either be- 
lieved intensely in the Pope and the 
Inquisition, or who intensely hated 
these institutions. ... And in our war 
... the coming man is some tremend- 
ous negro seller with vast military 
capacity, or some John Brown with 
ditto.” This personage began to 


emerge from the clouds of war after 
a while. 
to be rising above the horizon. 


In December, 1863, he seems 
Mot- 
ley writes to his mother: “We are 
very well satisfied with recent Ameri- 
can news. In a military point of 
view, thank Heaven! the ‘coming 
man,’ for whom we have so long been 
Waiting, seems really to have come. 
So far as I can understand the sub- 
ject, Ulysses Grant is at least equal 
to any general now living in any part 
of the world, and by far the first that 
our war has produced on either side. 
...Acorrespondent of a widely cir- 
culated German newspaper (the Augs- 
burg Gazette) very far from friendly 
to America, writing from the seat of 
war in Tennessee, speaks of the bat- 
tle of Chattanooga as an action, 
which, both for scientific combination 
and bravery in execution, is equal to 
any battle of modern times from the 
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days of Frederick the Great down- 
wards.” But this bright star verged 
towards setting again, and came quite 
near it, in Motley’s estimation. “I 
have great faith in Grant; I think he 
is the man we have been waiting for 
these three years, but I don't feel ab- 
solutely certain.” And a week or 
two later: “Wehave a telegram this 
morning, date August 6th, telling us 
that Grant has been repulsed at 
Petersburg; ... few attacks made in 
front upon entrenchments by either 
belligerent have succeeded; .. . if 
anything could stagger my profound 
faith in Grant, it would be many re- 
petitions of such assaults. If he can’t 
make Lee attack him—which I al- 
ways thought would be his game—I 
shall be disappointed.” 

The glorious and strongly wished 
for end of the struggle came at last 
and then amid all the gladness and 
relief of a nation, shone forth the 
boundless admiration and gratitude 
towards the man who had been the 
main instrument to set in motion all 
the thousands of lesser instruments, 
and converge them under God to the 
accomplishment of the grand result, 
Then with all Motley’s ardent nature 
his intense happiness over the victory 
reflected itself in his letters, and he 
extolled Grant to the skies. 

I am sure that no man ever looked for so 
overwhelming and so dramatic a catastrophe 
as the storming of the Petersburg lines, the 
capture of Richmond, and the surrender of 
all the armies of the ‘Confederacy ” in so 
brief a period of time. No man,I mean, ex- 
cept Ulysses Grant. I am no great admirer 
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of military heroes, but we needed one at this 
period, and we can never be too thankful 
that exactly such an one was vouchsafed to 
us,—one so vast and fertile in conception, so 
patient in waiting, so rapid in striking,--had 
come, and withal so destitute of personal 
ambition, so modest, so averse to public no- 
toriety, The man on whom the gaze of both 
hemispheres has been steadily concentrated 
for two years, seems ever shrinking from 
observation. All Ais admiration, warmly 
expressed, is for Sherman and Sheridan. 
So long as we can produce such a man as 
Grant, our Republic is safe. 

How very feeble seems the talk much in- 
dulged in on this side of the Atlantic about 
military dictatorship and all the rest of it, in 
America, to those who know something of 
that part of the world and its inhabitants. 
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There is something very sublime to my 
imagination in the fact that Grant has never 
yet set his foot in Richmond, and perhaps never 
will. 

I said that we were not in a state of exulta- 
tion at our immense victory. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the all-prevailing genu- 
ine sentiment of the American people was 
that of humble, grateful thanksgiving to God 
that the foul sedition was suppressed and the 
national life preserved. The spectacle of 
twenty thousand men in the busiest haunts 
of trade, in one of the most thronged cities 
of the world spontaneously uncovering their 
heads and singing a Psalm of thanksgiving, 
—‘O Lord [sic] from whom all blessings 
flow”, — when the news of victory reached 
them, was not an ignoble scene. 


LEONARD IRVING. 


‘ 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD RHODE ISLAND. 


WESTERLY AND WATCH HILL, 


The founding of Rhode Island in 


1636, after the, banishment from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony of Roger 
Williams and his adherents for heresy 
and schism from the Puritan teach- 
ings, is a familiar story. Sick at 
heart from the uncharitableness of 
his civilized Christian brethren, he 
appears to have wandered into the 
wilderness resolved to devote his re- 
maining years to teaching the red 
men. But his friends and disciples, 
accepting for themselves his persecu- 
tion, followed hard after him and in 


the new country forced upon 
him the responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

On August 20, 1636, was 
drawn up the agreement of those 
“desirous to inhabit in the 
towne of Providence,” although 
in a record dated the 16th of 
June previous, we find the term 
“Towne meeting” applied to a 
gathering of the handful of 
Christian outlaws who had been 
cut off by the Puritans. 

The settlement of Portsmouth 
dates from 1638, and Newport 
from 1639. These three towns, 
Providence, Portsmouth and 
Newport, together with War- 

wick, which was founded a little 
later, constituted for many years 
the “Collony of Providence Plan- 
tations.” The first four settlements 
were all in the eastern section of 
the province, but the fifth town of 
Rhode Island was established on 
the frontier, in the “ Narragansett 
country,” in the southwest corner of 
the territory over which the Provi- 
dence Plantations claimed jurisdic- 
tion. This settlement early received 
the appellation which its extreme sit- 
uation naturally suggested—Wes- 
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terly. The act of the “Gennerall As- 


sembly of the Collony of Providence 
Plantations,” incorporating this fron- 
tier settlement, (in which the place is 
baptized with a prosaic Christian 
name to supersede the Indian desig- 
nation) was passed “this r4th day of 
May,” 1669. From this verbose and 
circuitous enactment we quote 
briefly :* 

“This court taking no- 
tice of the returne of the 
committee... in refer- 
ence to the petition and 
desire of the people in- 
habiting at Musquama- 
cott and Pawcatucke in 
the King’s Provinces to 
be made a towne-ship . 

... Be it therefore en- 

acted by this Assembly 

and the authority there- 

of . , .. the freemen 

and inhabitants in the 

said place called Mus- 

quamacott, &c., shall be 

knowne and called by the name of 
Westerly, and deemed the fifth towne 
of this Collony.” 

By this document and other an- 
cient authorities the fact is estab- 
lished that the settlement of Musqua- 
macott, which constituted the town 
of Westerly, was situated on the east 
bank of the Pawtucke (“alias Narra- 
gansett or Norrogawsitt”) river. This 
narrow but picturesque stream, under 
its alias of Narragansett, had been 


* R. I. Col. Records, Vol. II.. pp. 250-1. 
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designated in charters from the King 
as the boundary between the Con- 
necticut and Providence Plantations. 
Thus the extension of Westerly which 
grew up just across the ford, on the 
opposite side of the river, took the 
name of Pawcatuck, and acknowl-- 
edged allegiance to another govern- 
ment. The visitor who to-day steps 





SCENE ON THE PAWCATUCK, 


across the little bridge from Wes- 
terly, Rhode Island, to Pawcatuck, 
Connecticut, can scarcely bring him- 
self to believe that he has passed 
from one commonwealth into an- 
other, and in the same minute has 
visited two distinct corporations un- 
der separate State control. The pres- 
ent Pawcatuck, however, had no ex- 
istence at the time of the first settle- 
ment of Musquamacott or Westerly; 
but six miles to the southwest was 
the thriving Connecticut settlement 
of Stonington, which proved at first 
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a rather rude and disagreeable neigh- 
bor. 

Border towns are the principal suf- 
ferers from boundary disputes, and 
the pioneers of Westerly, with Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island all claiming the territory on 
which they had planted their town, 
found themselves in hot water 
much of the time. The discussion 
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Pequots, Narragansetts, Manisses 
(inhabitants of Manisses, or Block 
Island), and the Montauks of Long 
Island. 

At the time of the first settlement 
of New England by the whites the 
Niantics had been well-nigh extermi- 
nated. They had occupied the south- 
ern coast of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, but had given way before the 
fierce Pequots who moved 
down upon them from New 
York. The divided remnant 
of the Niantics occupied two 
tracts of land, one between 
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turned mainly upon the aboriginal 
ownerships in the soil. Various In- 
dian tribes in turn had conquered 
the present territory of Westerly. 
Since the period of European explo- 
ration in America it had been the 
theatre for the operations of at least 
five aboriginal nations—the Niantics, 


At the opening of the year 
1632 the Pequots had wedged 
themselves in between the 
eastern and western remnants 
of the Niantics, becoming 
practically the masters of all 
Connecticut east of the Con- 
nectiut River to the Pawcatuck.* 
But in April of that year the Pequots 
crossed the Pawcatuck, invading 


* With the exception, of course, of the 
small tract before mentioned, along the coast 
between New London and the Connecticut 
River, which the Western Niantics still 
retained, 
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Musquamacott of the Eastern Nian- 
tics. A fierce battle ensued in which 
the Pequots gained a victory over the 
allied Niantics and Narragansetts, and 
thus “extended their territory ten 
miles east of the Pawcatuck.” It was 
thus that the boundary dispute arose 
between the colonists. Five years 
after this Indian battle, in 1637, oc- 
curred the Pequot War, which, under 
the leadership of the renowned Cap- 
tain John Mason, resulted in the 
practical extermination of that fierce 
tribe. Massachusetts claimed the 
Pequot country by right of conquest, 
and since the Pequots had taken 
possession of the ten-mile tract east 
of the Pawcatuck, the Puritans in- 
cluded that strip of Rhode Island in 
their claim. 

But before considering the disputes 


thus engrafted upon the colonists, it 
is worth while to review a little more 


completely the history of Westerly, 
or Musquamacott, as the theatre of 
the red men. Westerly lies six miles 
inland, being about that distance 
from Stonington which crowns the 
western point at the mouth of the 
Pawcatuck, and the same distance 
from Watch Hill, which constitutes 
the eastern point. Standing upon 
Bear Hill, the highest elevation of 
Watch Hill, one can view the terri- 
tory of three States of the Union. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut are 
near at hand, but, far out at sea, ap- 
pears the low, blue line of Long 
Island. There dwelt the quarrelsome . 
Montauks. A little nearer the main- NINTH REGIMENT MEMORIAL. 
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ELM STREET, WESTERLY. 


land appears also Block Island, the 
home of the peaceable Manisses, a 
small tribe which suffered much at 


the hands of both the Montauks and 
Pequots. On account of these ene- 
mies the Manisses put themselves 
under the protection of the Niantics, 
- and joined the confederation which 
the latter established with the Nar- 
ragansetts, 

There are many traditions of the 
invasions of their respective enemies’ 
territories by the Montauks, Niantics, 
and Manisses, who crossed the Sound 
in fleets of canoes. Watch Hill was 
long a sentinel post of the Niantics, 
from which they kept a lookout for 
excursions of the treacherous Long 
Islanders. In 1664 occurred a war 
between the Montauks and _ allied 
Niantics and Narragansetts, of which 
Roger Williams gives us some ac- 


count. “The cause and root of all 
the present mischief,” he writes, “is 
the pride of the two barbarians, As- 
cassassatic, the Long Island sachem, 
and Ninigret, of the Narragansetts: 
the former is proud and foolish; the 
latter is proud and fierce.” 

On account of their close relations 
the Niantics and Narragansetts were 
not always carefully distinguished, 
the latter name being made to in- 
clude both tribes. Thus Ninigret 
was a Niantic, instead of a Narra- 
gansett, his headquarters being the 
present site of Westerly. This re- 
markable chieftain is said to have 
been of Pequot origin, though ruling 
the enemies of his own race. Roger 
Williams characterizes him as “a 
chiefe souldier,” “one of the chiefe 
sachems,” “a notable instrument.” 
He was mainly friendly to the whites. 
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Tradition states that on a certain 
night he embarked with his warriors 
from Watch Hill to cross the Sound 
and deal a blow to his ancient ene- 
mies, the Montauks. Half way across 
the water he discovered the approach- 
ing canoes of the foe, evidently exe- 
cuting a like expedition to his territo- 
ries. The reflection of the moon 
upon the water was such as to reveal 
the Montauks’ movements, but con- 
ceal those of the Niantics. Ninigret, 
therefore, put back to shore, hid his 
boats, prepared an ambuscade, and 
slaughtered the invaders as_ they 
landed. But not satisfied with this 
triumph, he pushed across the Sound 
according to his original intention, 
and struck the helpless Montauks a 
terrible blow. 


Another Indian intimately asso- 
ciated with the history of Westerly, 
was Sosoa (Socho, or Sassawwaw). 
He was a renegade Pequot who be- 
came the friend of Ninigret, the Ni- 
antic, and Miantonomi and Canoni- 


cus, the Narragansett sachems. 
Roger Williams, in 1637, in a letter 
to Governor Winthrop, declares that 
Sosoa first “turned to the Narrhiggan- 
sicks, and againe pretends a returne 
to the Pequots,” and describes him as 
Miantonomi’s “special darling, and a 
kind of Generall of his forces.” Asa 
reward for his prowess against the 
Pequots, Miantonomi and Ninigret 
conveyed to Sosoa the ownership of 
Musquamacott, and from him the 
early settlers of Westerly obtained 
their title to the land. From the 
5) 
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record of this transfer which still ex- 
ists we quote as follows: 

“This deed or writing, bearing date 
this present twenty-ninth day June, 
one thousand six hundred and sixty, 
witnesseth: That I, Socho, an Indian 
Captain of Narraganset, being the 
true and lawful owner of a tract of 
land called Musquamacott, .. . sur- 
render up all right and title to the 
said land... fully instating the said 
William Vaughan, Robert Stanton, 
John Fairfield, Hugh Mosier, James 
Longbottom . . . proprietors thereof 
to the world’s end. In witness where- 
of, I, the Sosoa, have set to my hand 
and seal, the year and date above 
said. 

“The mark of |__| __ | Sosoa. 

L. S. 

“Sealed and signed. in presence 
of Jeremy Clarke, Latham Clarke, 
Henry Clark, Awashwash “], his mark, 
The mark, W°, of Nucum, Interpreter, 
George Webb, George Gardiner.” * 

On August 27, 1661, a little more 
than a year after the date of the deed 
obtained from Sosoa, a curious peti- 
tion is presented “To the Honored 
Gentlemen of the Court of Commis- 
sioners assembled together in his 
Majesties name, for the Collony of 
Providence Plantations, at Ports- 
mouth,”+ The petition is signed by 
William Vaughan and Hugh Mosier, 


.two of the grantees mentioned in 


* Rhode Island Col. Records, Vol. II., p. 
450, note. 


+ R. I. Col. Rec., Vol, I., pp, 449-50. 
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Sosoa’s deed, and seven others, Joseph 
Torrey, John Cranston, John Cogge- 
shall, John Crandall, James Barker, 
Caleb Carr and James _ Rogers. 
“There being an opportunity or pre- 
sentmente of a sartaine piece or tracke 
of land lately discovered or made 
knowne, which tract of land lyeth or 
is situated in the fardest or remotest 
corner of this Collonies Jurisdicktion, 
called by the name of Askomicutt,” 
the petitioners request permission to 
settle upon it, declaring that the 
“number of persons may probably 
extend to the number of thirtie, fortie 
or fiftie, or ther aboute.” In this ac- 
tion their patriotism is unquestioned, 
since they “are now confrontinge the 
adversaries of the Collonie, which by 
a specie of intrusion are seekinge to 


macke inroads upon our preveledges 


of Collonnies jurisdiction.” But if 
their petition be but granted, they 


doubt not their ability to “ macke the 
adversarie . . . anxious to retreatt, 
which we question not, in poyntte of 
right and title from the natives.” 
This brings us back to the bound- 
ary question. It will be remembered 
that Massachusetts claimed Musqua- 
macott by virtue of their conquest 
(1637) of the Pequots, who, five years 
previous to their destruction by the 
whites, had driven the Niantics from 
the territory. Massachusetts having 
settled her boundary dispute with 
Connecticut in 1658, had resigned to 
the latter Colony her claim to the 
Pequot country. At the time of the 
settlement of Westerly, therefore, the 
quarrel lay directly between Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, although 
Massachusetts sympathized with, and 
aided Connecticut. In addition to their 
claim, as the heir of the Pequots, the 
Connecticut Colonists had another ad- 
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vantage in the fact that their charter 
named the Narragansett river as the 
boundary between Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. This designation, de- 
clared these ancestors of the Yankee, 
could not mean the Pawcatuck river, 
and therefore must mean Narragansett 
Bay. Thus they claimed not merely 
Musquamacott, but almost the entire 
territory of Rhode Island. What 
with the persecution and_ indigni- 
ties they had already suffered at the 
hands of the Puritans, it is not hard 
to understand that these last outrage- 
ous pretentions should have aroused 
the Rhode Islanders to the highest 
pitch of indignation, and induced a 
ready consent to the prayer of peti- 
tioners who stood prepared to “macke 
the adversarie anxious to retreatt.” 


Under these circumstances, and with 
this curious and rather formidable 


commission, the first settlers of West- 
erly took possession of the soil in the 
name of Rhode Island and the King. 

As might be expected the banks of 
the Pawcatuck were the scene of fre- 
quent collisions, acts of retaliation 
and reprisal between the Connecticut 
and Rhode Island pioneers. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut made com- 
mon cause against their small and 
not very highly esteemed neighbor, 
and the records of all three colonies 
contain numerous accounts of pro- 
fessed outrages, with numerous 
threats and demands on the part of 
the respective governors and other 
authorities. 

Happily the dispute was at length 


finally settled by new charters from 
the King fixing the river Pawcatuck 
as the boundary line in unmistakable 
terms. 

The town records of Westerly give 
a“List of the Free Inhabetants of 
the Towne of Westerle, May 18, 1669,” 
[the month and year of its incorpora- 
tion]:* 

Among these names we find the an- 
cestors of some of the most promi- 
nent citizens of the city of Westerly 
of to-day. 

We have not space to dwell upon 
the part Westerly took in King 
Philip’s War; nor to describe the ex- 
ecution of the last Narragansett 
sachem, Canonchet, which took place 
here; nor to pause over the stirring 
times of the French and Indian Wars, 
to tell how Block Island was plun- 
dered by the French in 1690, or how 
in 1710 Westerly sent twenty of her 
sons to help capture Port Royal, or 
how Watch Hill was manned as a 
point of “lookout” during these wars; 
nor to more than allude to Governor 
Samuel Ward, who settled in Wes- 
terly at the age of twenty, and there 
rose to fame and honor, recognized 
throughout the colonies. 


* <* John Crandall, Edward Larkin, Stephen 
Wilcox, John Lewis, James Cross, Jonathan 
Armstrong, John Maxson, Jeffree Champion, 
Sen., John Fairfield, Daniel Cromb, Nickolas 


Cottrell, Shubael Painter, Tobias Saunders, 


Robert Burdick, John Randall, John ‘Mat- 
koon, John Sharp, Daniel Stanton, James 
Babcock, Sen.. Thomas Painter, James Bab- 
cock, Jun., Johan Babcock, Job Babcock, 
Josiah Clark.” 
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Westerly most gallantly performed 
her duty in the Revolution, during 
which time the signal station upon 
Watch Hill was once more established 
and manned by the “Coast Guard” 
on the lookout for British brigs and 
privateers. 

The contribution of Westerly to- 
ward the religious history of Rhode 


STATUE. 


Island and New England would 
require a long chapter by itself. The 
principal early churches in the order 
of their foundation, were as follows: 
First Sabbatarian Church, organized 
1708 (but holding meetings soon after 
1670); Early Presbyterian Church, 
1733; from this last branched off the 
following: the “Hill Church’ and 
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“Indian Church,” 1750; some Sepa- 
ratists, under Mr. Davis, in 1754; and 
an “Independent New Light Society” 
the same year; other societies were, 
the “ Wilcox Church,” 1765, and the 
‘Gardner Church” in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. A Quaker 
meeting was established in Westerly 
as early as 1743, which endured long 
into the nineteenth century and finally 
expired. Most of the early Westerly 
churches manifested a decided tend- 
ency toward the doctrines of Roger 
Williams and Sabbatarianism, with a 
sprinkling of Congregationalism. 

It is interesting to note the growth 
of Westerly. When incorporated in 
1669 the town contained thirty fami- 
lies. In 1708 it contained 580 inhab- 
itants. A census in 1730 gave to the 


combined settlements of Westerly, 
Charlestown, Richmond and Hopkin- 
ton 1,926 inhabitants, of which 250 


were Indians. There was later a 
slower growth, and even a decrease, 
but this really measured Westerly’s 
sacrifice in the Revolution, and her 
contribution toward the planting of 
the wildernesses of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Madam Knight in the journal of 
her memorable journey from Boston 
to New York, in 1704, describes the 
house at which she stopped in Wes- 
terly as: “enclosed with Clapboards, 


laid on lengthways, and so much . 


asunder that the Light came throu’ 
every where; the doore tyed on with 
a cord in ye place of hinges; The 
floor the bear earth; no windows but 
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such as the thin covering afforded, 
nor any furniture but a Bedd with a 
glass Bottle hanging at ye head on’t; 
an earthen cupp, a small pewter 
Bason, a Bord with sticks to stand 
on instead of a table, and a block or 
two in ye corner instead of chairs.” 

The contrast between this forlorn 
description and the present beautiful 
city of Westerly, with its ten thou- 
sand or more inhabitants in comfort- 
able homes surrounded by beautiful 
lawns, is a striking illustration of the 
transformation which has come upon 
the wilderness of America in the last 
two hundred years. Some of the 
most comfortable homes in the city 
are owned by workmen in the shops 
and granite works, and it is doubtful 
if another city of the same size can 
be found where there is such a lack 
of genuine poverty, with a compe- 
tency so universally enjoyed even by 
the artizans. A better understanding 
of how this happy condition of affairs 
has been brought about, will be had 
by a brief review of some of the prin- 
cipal industries of the place. 

Most characteristic among these 
are the granite quarries, conducted 
by several large companies. Nature 
has provided magnificent deposits of 
this rock on “ Quarry Hill,” the high- 
est elevation of the city, and millions 
of dollars of capital are employed in 
quarrying and shaping for market 
this abundant store. The Smith 
Granite Works, founded in 1846, of 
which Orlando R. Smith (son of the 
founder) is President and Treasurer; 
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the Rhode Island Granite Works, of 
which J. B. Batterson, of Hartford, 
-Conn., is President; the Dixon, Vin- 
cent Hill, Clarke and Chapman quar- 
ries of Westerly; and adjacent Lam- 
phear and other Niantic quarries, 
give some idea of the extent of this 


industry, which it is estimated brings 
in annually to Westerly not less than 
$1,300,000. Some of the monuments 
are beautiful as works of art. A 
beautiful equestrian granite statue of 
Washington, executed by the Smith 
Granite Works, stands in Allegheny 
Park in Allegheny City, Pa. It is 
the first ever carved out of granite. 
An aggregate capital of over $1,- 
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500,000 has been invested in woollen 
mills. The largest of these, estab- 
lished in 1848, is now operated 
by Hon. H. O. Arnold and _ his 
brother. Another is operated by 
McDaggert Brothers and R. Lindley. 
Extensive cotton mills are also: con- 
ducted in the city, and the Knight 
Cotton Mills at White Rock belong 
in the industrial picture of Westerly. 
This thriving little city is the head- 
quarters for the world-renowned Cot- 
trell printing-presses. Here was es- 
tablished in 1855, by C. B. Cottrell, 
the parent institution, which, with its 
several branches, controlled by Mr. 
Cottrell and his sons, turns out about 
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four hundred presses annually, which 
are shipped to all parts of the world. 
A new and important industry has 
been added to the list in the shape of 
the Clark Thread Mill, which has just 
begun operations. The reputation of 
William Clark & Sons as thread man- 
ufacturers, extends into almost every 
corner where the civilized art and 
accomplishment of sewing is prac- 
ticed. The machinery in their new 
factory at Westerly was for the first 
time set in motion by Mrs. C. B. Cot- 
trell, Jr., at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of April 14, 1892. Four hun- 


dred hands will be employed in the 
new works, turning out 1,250,000 
dozen spools annually. 
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But a still more remarkable testi- 
mony to the prosperity of the city, 
and frugality and enterprise of its 
citizens is the fact that Westerly and 
Pawcatuck sustain no less than eight 
banking institutions—four National 
and four Saving Banks some of 
these carrying capital and deposits 
running into the millions. The 
pioneer among these _ institutions 
is the Washington National Bank, 
incorporated in June, 1800, six months 
after the death of President Washing- 
ton, and Nationalized in 1865. The 
Presidency of this bank has been 
largely in one family, the honor de- 
scending from father to son. Its 
President from 1829 to 1842 was 
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Nathan F, Dixon, who became United 
States Senator during the administra- 
tion of William Henry Harrison. 
Senator Dixon was succeeded in the 
Presidency of the bank by his son, 
Nathan F., upon whom Congres- 
sional honors were conferred. The 
present Nathan F. Dixon, son and 
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of the other institution. Browse 
Babcock was the original President 
of the Phoenix, and his descendants 
have been its Presidents ever since, 
down to the present incumbent, 
Edwin Babcock. J. B. Foster is 
cashier, and similarly the cashiership 
of the bank has been held in the Fos- 
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grandson, respectively, of the two 
just mentioned, is President of the 
bank to-day, and like his grandfather 
in the days of the elder Harrison, 
holds the honorable position of 
United States Senator during the ad- 
ministration of the second President 
Harrison. 

The Phoenix National Bank has a 
history almost as venerable. It was 
incorporated in 1818, and National- 
ized in 1865. In looking over its 
lists of officers we notice the same 
circumstance mentioned in the case 


ter family since 1836. The cashier- 
ship also in the case of the Washing- 
ton Bank above mentioned was held 
by Thomas Perry in 1805, passed to 
his son, Charles Perry, in 1826, and 
to his grandson, Charles Perry, Jr., 


in 1881. The Niantic National Bank 
was incorporated in 1854 and Nation- 
alized in 1865; the Pawcatuck Na- 
tional, incorporated in 1865; the Wes- 
terly Savings Rank dates from 1854, 
the Niantic and Mechanics Savings 
Banks from 1870, and the Peoples 
Savings Bank of Pawcatuck from 
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1885. The depositors in these insti- 
tutions number over 7,o0oo—consider- 
able more than half the total popula- 
tion of Westerly. This tells the 
story of the universal prosperity, and 
the beautiful homes of the working- 
men which constitute such a remark- 
able feature of this delightful place. 

The newspapers of Westerly are 
the “Narragansett Weekly,” owned 
and conducted by George H. Utter, 
author of several books, and his son, 
George B. Utter, the present Secre- 
tary of State for Rhode Island. It 
also boasts the only daily paper be- 
tween Westerly and Providence—the 
“Daily Tribune.” The city affords, 
moreover, the best educational ad- 
vantages, has an excellent circu- 
lating library, attractive churches, 


unusually good hotels and a theatre 
and other places of amusement. In 


the summer Westerly becomes one 
of the most beautiful and_ invit- 
ing spots in New England, and is 
filled with visitors, since in addition 
to its own charms, the celebrated 
Watch Hill is only a few miles dis- 
tant. 

From a lookout station of the In- 
dians and early settlers, picturesque 
Watch Hill has been converted into 
one of the most delightful watering 
places on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
is entirely given over to summer cot- 
tages, and great, roomy hotels. From 
the point where stands the light- 
house, the beach on either side 
stretches out in magnificent curves 
like the outspread wings of some 
mighty bird. It is not too much to 
say that these beaches are not sur- 
passed anywhere on the Atlantic 


coast. 
W. R. McGarry, 
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HISTORICAL 


Much has been said 
and written of the 
revival of the mate- 
rial prosperity of 
the Southern States: 
Striking as this has 
been, advances have 
also been made in other and intel- 
lectual lines—and one of the most 
significant is the awakening of the 
historical spirit throughout the South. 
The signs of this are frequent, and so 


Revival 
of the 
Historical 
Spirit in the 
South. 


far as it is possible to read them, not 


superficial. The movement seems to 
be on a real foundation and to begin 
at the bottom, where all genuine and 
enduring growth must start. 

The public press of the South, have, 
in a very spirited manner, taken their 
part in stimulating and sustaining 
this awakened interest in historical 
matters, and in some cases have been 
the real leaders. 


Virginia, as might have been ex- 
pected from a State rich to such 
an unusual degree in most interest- 
ing history and tradition, has shown 
the most vigorous and unmistakable 
signs of this awakening. But follow- 
ing closely comes the Carolinas, 
North and South, and Tennessee— 


NOTES. 


all these have felt the influence of the 
same impulse, and are seeking to 
stimulate the same historical spirit; 
gathering and sifting materials, and 
wisely concentrating their attention 
for the moment on what is local. 
Natural leaders have been found, 
chiefly in connection with the col- 
leges, and the historical spirit in the 
younger generation is being stimu- 
lated and directed by such men as 
Prof. Henneman, of Hampden-Sid- 
ney, Va.; Prof. Trent of Sewanee, 
Tenn.; Prof. Weeks, of Trinity, N. C., 
and others. Such planting of seed 
as is now being done cannot fail of a 
rich harvest in the near future. 


It is difficult to really appreciate 
how far-reaching may be the effect of 
interesting these younger minds in his- 
torical study—both as an instrumen- 
tality in the broadest education, and 
as a practical training in the interest 
of historical literature. It is not 
alone education and literature that 
are to be benefited—but back of it 
all and underneath it all, will be 
silently growing up that broad spirit 
of patriotism that believes in the 
undivided nation—welded the more 
indissolubly now, because broken 
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once. We believe no “bloody chasm” 
can ever again divide the nation when 
history is taught from its philosophic, 
as well as its dramatic side, in the 
colleges and preparatory schools of 
the country. 


* 
* 


Prof. John B. Henne- 

As indicated man, of Hampden- 

in Virginia’ Sidney College (Va.), 

by recently read a paper 
Professor before the University 
Henneman. of Virginia, in which 
he took up the impor- 
tance of the study of American his- 
tory in the colleges and higher schools. 
His arguments and illustrations had 
the intention of bringing this subject 
practically before his immediate au- 
dience with the purpose of leading 
them to apply the spirit of historical 
research to the study of Virginia 
history and traditions. 

But the reasons and methods so 
admirably set forth and enforced by 
Prof. Henneman, apply with equal 
cogency to the college student in 
Maine and California, as well as in 
Virginia. The practical and convinc- 
ing methods by which he sought to 
permanently enlist the interest and 
enthusiasm of college students in the 
study of American history—and pre- 
eminently that which is local—are best 
shown by the following extracts: 


“Allow me to indicate what I have 
been endeavoring to accomplish un- 
der my own very restricted condi- 
tions. I have been attempting to get 


my pupils and others interested in 
the collection of material scattered 
all throughout the State and the 
South—in Virginian historical and 
literary traditions. To insure their 
co-operation and attention, I have 
organized them for the nonce into a 
Hampden-Sidney Historical Society 
to pry into and glean all the details 
they may be able to find respecting 
their local history. It has been an 
almost entirely neglected field in our 
educational institutions, so far as any 
systematic work has been attempted. 
The subject, further, appeals to the 
patriotism, the college enthusiasm, 
the local feelings of the student. 
It is in consonance with the great in- 
terest manifested everywhere in the 
study of American history and insti- 
tutions. The study of the history of 
Virginia, too, has great importance in 
itself, being second to that of no 
State in value, and surpassing most. 
Above all, the inductive methods of 
philosophic research are clearly ex- 
emplified and practised: how to use 
books, examine libraries, gather de- 
tails, compile notes, sift material, and 
draw conclusions. 


“No scrap of information is too in- 
significant for these purposes, for 
preservation in local libraries. Every 
shred of the intellectual and social 


- life is worth saving. No fact and cir- 


cumstance is too slight to be cast 
aside. In every county, in‘each com- 
munity, may be found and sketched 
certain traditions and local colorings 
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—the elements (often neglected and 
usually overlooked) in which consist 
the real being of the State, and 
whereby a true picture of the life of 
the people, of their culture, their 
habit of thought, their latent power 
and inherent force, may be obtained. 
From a close study of old newspaper 
advertisements alone, the economical 
and social life of the past may be 
almost re-constructed. 

“There is hardly need here for 
suggesting the number of mono- 
graphs concerning Virginia life and 
history that might easily be written. 
It is virtually an untouched field, so 
limitless are its resources. Men have 
labored for the State and seem in 
danger of being forgotten, whose 
memory, had they lived in other sec- 
tions, might have been kept green, 
through memoirs and biographies 
dedicated to their lives and deeds. 
To write the history of Virginia’s 
judges and attorney-generals, great 
lawyers, and great teachers of the 
law, would be as magnificent an un- 
dertaking as that noble work, Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
of England. 


“If I may be allowed to pass a criti- 
cism upon Dr. Thomas Nelson Page’s 
recent article in the December Lippin- 
cott, on literature in the South since 
the war, I should say it is not con- 
ceived upon a sufficiently broad basis, 
but is taken up altogether too much 
with considerations of his own de- 
partment, viz. fiction. The South has 


a past, and it is natural that her wri- 
ters linger with tender and loving 
remembrance upon its glories and its 
beauties. It is the romantic element 
present in fiction—just as in the con- 
ditions which produced Scott’s Bor- 
der Romances. This is one phase, 
and it is finding beautiful and worthy 
expression; the expression of purity, 
tenderness, and nobility; of ideals 
lost but still cherished. But it is 
only one phase in the complexity of 
Virginian intellectual activity. I be- 
lieve that the extension of research 
means an increase in interest all 
along the line, in every department 
of intellectual work.” ‘ 


& * 
* 


Professor S. B. Weeks 
of Trinity College, in 
an appeal which was 
primarily made in 
connection with the 
college library, writes 
in the following. in- 
spiriting and vigorous manner. There 
is here the same unmistakable note 
of the awakening interest in histori- 
cal research, 

“In North Carolina to-day we areen- 
teringonanewera. Nowhere is this 
revival more manifest than at Trinity 
College, which, as is well known, has 
been re-organized and revolutionized 
within the last few years. We have 
set out to do greater things than 
have ever been dreamed of in North 
Carolina before. Our library has 
had some share in this radiant awak- 


And in 
North Caro- 
lina by 
Professor 
Weeks. 
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ening. We wish it to profit more. 
We need especially books on history 
and most of all do we need the mate- 
rials for history. Our students at 
present are cramped and harassed by 
a lack of such materials. We wish 
to devote ourselves to original work 
in the field of Southern history. 


“We recognize our golden opportu- 
nity and wish to enter this great field 
before the ground has been taken up 
by others; but to do this work we 
must have a library strong in Aistort- 
cal materials, Much of this material 
cannot be purchased in the book- 
markets. It can only be picked up 
here and there in the hands of pri- 
vate families. This material is abun- 
dant, and is frequently in the way of 
the present owners, who would be 
glad to part with it did they but 
know that it would be put to service. 
We need missionaries to go from 
house to house for us, in a search for 
these scattered but precious docu- 
ments and papers. We need mis- 
sionaries filled with the glowing en- 
thusiasm that pervaded the minds 
and souls of the mén of the Renais- 
sance when they travelled, on foot 
for the most part, from city to city, 
and from monastery to monastery, in 
search of the lost writings of the 
ancients.” 


* * 
* 


The old places about . 


The Old Fox which cluster _his- 
Corners toric interest are rap- 
Inn. idly passing away, 

particularly in the 


more populous centers. For the most 
part it is the march of material pro- 
gress that seals their doom, but now 
and then it is some other agency, like 
fire, which has recently reduced 
to ashes the old Fox Corners,Inn. 





This ancient tavern was built about 
the time of the conquest of New Am- 
sterdam by the English forces, when 
the old Dutch town was re-baptized 
as the City of New York. It was the 
sort of place one reads about in his- 
torical novels like Cooper’s, and in 
the many stories, true and imagina- 
tive, that deal with those struggling 
colonial days. 


Like many old places in the heart 
of New York City, or in the rapidly 
growing districts to the northward, 
little was apparently known of its 
real history, and that little by only a 
few, who mixed fact, tradition and 
pure romance in most unhistoric 
fashion. With the news of its burn- 
ing people began to remember, and 
thus many interesting things have 
been brought to light. 
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It is located quite out of what now 
are the usual lines of travel, on the 
old West Farms road, near where the 
Westchester road crosses. Along the 
West Farms road runs a low stone 
fence, ancient and moss grown, and 
really more a stay for the higher 
ground behind it than a fence. 
Through this are several gaps in 
which gates once hung, wide enough 
to admit several British soldiers on 
horseback and abreast. Back in the 
field on a rocky summit are the ruins 
and alli that is now left of this old 
Inn. It is easy to make out that it 
was once a two-story house, of ancient 
architecture, with curiously sloping 
roofs. The bricks are thin and flat, 
and were imported from Holland be- 
fore bricks were made in this country. 


This old tavern was said to have 
been built about 1661 and was opened 
to travellers for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years before the present 
century began. The name Fox Cor- 
ners Inn was given to it during the 
Revolutionary era. It was the head- 
quarters for Col. Oliver Delancey 
when he commanded the British 
forces in Westchester and guarded 
New York against Washington. He 
was a great fox hunter and used to 
invite his fellow British officers to 
come vuver from Long Island and join 
his hunts. They would set forth in 
the early morning with much flash- 
ing of scarlet coats, and winding of 
horns, and loud, gay calls of the 
hounds from lips long silent now. 





After the war the sport continued for 
atime. There were great gatherings 
of farmers in homespun, riding on 
plough horses, and leaving their 
wives and daughters at the Inn to 
bake, and fry, and boil, and set the 
table for the returning, hungry 
hunters. : 

In its two hundred and thirty years 
much life flowed in and out of this 
old Inn and its walls must have been 
familiar with many strange sights and 
sounds. It was one of the centres of 
the old-fashioned life of the Colonial 
Revolutionary periods. There are 
few places now left that were so full 
of both romance and history as this 
old Fox Corners Inn, and as they go, 
one by one, we say good-bye to them 
with lasting regret. 


* * * 
The New England 
The town-meeting was the 
New England training-school for 
Town the Statesmanship 


that created our Fed- 
. eral Republic. These 
town-meetings were the cradles of 
liberty. They were the life-blood of 
the patriots that came prominently 
forward to lead the struggle on a 
larger scale. These leaders who is- 
sued from New England knew what 
sort of popular support was behind 
them in every boldest utterance—in 
every daring revolutionary act. And 
we say this not as a self-satisfied New 
Englander, who can see no credit in 
the actions of any others of the origi- 


Meeting. 














nal “ Thirteen”; but as a New Yorker 
who is “put out” with some New 
England historians for suppressing 
too often what these other colonies 
did and dared. For whatever of 
boldness and patriotism was accom- 
plished by other colonies, the great 
and solid service to patriotism (to 
patriotic political principles espec- 
ially) rendered by the New England 
town, must ever stand conspicu- 


ous. Hence we are sure that the 


record of what one such town did, as 
presented in this number of the mag- 
azine, will be read with interest and 
profit. One such town is typical of 
all the rest. What Dedham did, and 
thought, and talked, other towns “of 
that ilk” did, and thought, and talked; 
till the unanimity of the several bits 
of popular gathering, assumed the 
mighty volume of one loud, penetrat- 
ing, overwhelming Vox Populi, where- 
in the Vox Dei was not difficult to 
distinguish. 
ery 


On the 27th of April, 


Laying whose favoring sun- 
the shine was a most au- 
Corner Stone spicious omen, was 
of the laid the corner stone 
Grant of the Grant Memo- 


Monument. fial. The man _ to 
whom, next to Lin- 

coln, the nation of to-day owed the 
most, was honored with imposing 
civic ceremonies and with eloquent 
words that, in their unaffected sim- 
plicity and almost homely sincerity, 
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were in unique harmony with the 
people’s estimate of the Silent Man of 
American history. Civic pride has 
moved slowly in building this Memo- 
rial, but more for want of the right 
leadership than on account of any 
real lack of appreciation of the man 
who stands for so much in our his- 
tory, and our national pride. 





It may be true that Grant did not 
need a monument to preserve his 
fame—that could not well die, but the 
American people needed it, as a visi- 
ble testimonial teaching us of this 
generation, and more significantly 
still, our children and childrens’ 
children, what part this great, mod- 
est soldier took in maintaining the 
unity of the nation. Standing in 
conspicuous beauty on the banks of 
our noblest river, and within our 
greatest city, this memorial will ever 
remain to perpetuate that feeling of 
patriotism which once founded and 
then preserved the nation, and upon 








































a 
which its integrity must rest in the 
long future. Mr. Depew, in an 
oration which was instinct with 
true feeling for the occasion and 
the. man, finely illustrated the reason 
for building so imposing a monu- 
ment to honor a soldier of such nota- 
ble modesty, when he said: “To lie 
in the churchyard where slept his 
father and mother would have been 
more in accord with his mind. But 
he appreciated that his countrymen 
had a claim upon his memory and 
the lessons of his life and fame. He 
knew that where he was buried, there 
they would build a shrine for the 
study and inspiration of coming gen- 
erations.” 


The idea was also very strikingly 
developed in this most admirable 
oration, that a Westminster Abbey or 
a Pantheon is an impossibility in this 
Western Republic. We have here no 
centre which is the real starting-point 
of great intellectual and political 
movements representing, in even a 
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remote way, what Paris is to France, 
or London to the British Empire. 
We have had none since Boston set 
in motion the patriotic forces that 
resulted in our national independ- 
ence. Our nationality as a creating 
sentiment has grown with the spread- 
ing out of the nation in new States, 
and refuses longer to be localized. 
To use Mr. Depew’s inspiring words: 
“The altars upon which the fires of 
patriotism are ever burning, are 
North, South, East and West. Every 
State cherishes the remains of its 
citizens, whose illustrious achieve- 
ments are the glory of the country 
and the pride of their commonwealth; 
whose works and lives are ever living 
lessons of love and devotion to the 
flag and Constitution of the United 
States.” And how vividly the 
thought is brought out, as we re- 
member that Washington sleeps at 
Mt. Vernon, Jefferson at Monticello, 
Lincoln at Springfield, Sherman at 
St. Louis, and Grant at New York. 
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THE ORIGINATOR OF GREENBACK CURRENCY. 


COLONEL EDMUND DICK TAYLOR. 


In the pioneer era of its history, 
the State of Illinois was prolific of 
interesting historical characters; of 
men who braved perils and endured 
hardships in laying the foundations 
of a great commonwealth; of strong, 
courageous, Self-reliant and resource- 
ful men; of broad-minded, far-seeing 
and sagacious men, and of men who 
seemed to be peculiarly adapted to 
the conditions of frontier life. 

Col. Edmund Dick Taylor—whose 
death in Chicago December 5, 1891, 
attracted for the time being the at- 
tention of the press of the country, 
and through which prominent mention 
was made of some of his most nota- 
ble achievements—was one of the last 
survivors of the pioneer era, and 
among all those whose names will 
always be identified with the forma- 
tive period of the State’s history, 
there was no more interesting, no 
more picturesque character. 

Although not much in public life— 
at least not many years in official life 
—he was instrumental in bringing 
before the public some of the men 
who became in later years, arbiters of 
anation’s destinies and whose achieve- 
ments gave them a place among the 


most conspicuous characters of 
6 


American history. Contemplating 
his career one must regard him as a 
kind of modern king maker. A man 
of rare discernment, he recognized 
the elements of greatness in men like 
Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham 
Lincoln, while they were - still 
struggling in obscurity, and to him 
both are indebted largely for the 
fame which they subsequently ach- 
ieved. 

Politically, he affiliated with Doug- 
las and shaped the influences and 
operated the agencies which carried 
him into public life. To Lincoln he 
was antagonistic politically, prior to 
the war period, but took a keen 
interest in seeing the great emancipa- 
tor start on his career—was always 
his warm personal friend and adviser, 
and, not infrequently, his active co- 
adjutor in campaigns where only 
state or local issues were involved. 
With all the men who have been 
prominent in public life in Illinois, 
he was more or less intimately ac- 
quainted and associated. The first 
governor of the territory of Illinois 
was Ninian Edwards, an appointee 
of President Madison, who held the 
office from 1809 to 1818, and was 
governor of the State after its admis- 
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sion to the Union. Beginning with 
Governor Edwards, Col. Taylor en- 

joyed the acquaintance and friendship 
' of all his successors down to Gov- 
ernor Fifer, the present incumbent 
of the office. He was more or less 
intimately acquainted with every 
president of the United States, from 
President Andrew Jackson, down to 
President Benjamin Harrison, and he 
had met nearly all the famous old- 
time Whig, Democratic and Republi- 
can statesmen who came into promi- 
nence within the thirty years preced- 
ing the war period, as well as those 
who were most conspicuously identi- 
fied with the suppression of the rebel- 
lion. 

Having lived through a period 
which gave to our national history 
its most thrilling, its most tragic, and 
its most eventful chapters; having 
been familiar to a great extent with 
the causes which operated to promote 
political discord; having been in 
position to understand the passions 
which swayed the minds of political 
leaders, and having known personally 
the actors in the great national drama 
which culminated in establishing the 
sovereignty of the general govern- 
ment of the United States, Col. 
“Dick” Taylor, as he was generally 
known throughout the West, could 
not have been other than a most at- 
tractive character in the later years 
of his life. Then, when one considers 
the fact that, in addition to having 
had these experiences and associa- 
tions, he had the figure and manners 


of the old-school Southern gentle- 
man, with just a touch of western 
brusqueness, and that “holding his 
life an open book” he was always 
ready to turn page after page for the 
information and entertainment of 
those who sought his company, it is 
easy to understand that he occupied 
so uniquea position among historical 
personages, as to make the story of 
his life one of rare interest. 

Edmund Dick Taylor was born in 
Fairfax Court House, Virginia, Oct. 
18, 1802. He was the son of Giles 
Taylor, a Virginia planter, who was 
brother to Col. Richard Taylor, the 
father of General Zachary Taylor, 
twelfth president of the United 
States. While still an infant, Taylor's 
father removed from Virginia to 
Christian County, Kentucky, where 
he lived until 1814, when he became 
one of the pioneer settlers of Shaw- 
neetown, Ills. Giles Taylor died soon 
afterward, leaving his family with 
limited means of support, by reason 
of his having made some unfortunate 
investments. The son was thrown 
practically upon his own resources 
at twelve or thirteen years of age, 
and the necessity for engaging in 
some employment which would con- 
tribute to his own support and that 
of the family, cut short his early edu- 
cation and sent him out into the 
world to seek knowledge in the great 
school of experience. That he was 
an apt pupil was demonstrated by the 
fact that while still a mere boy, he 
began managing business ventures of 
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considerable magnitude, and in the 
conduct of these affairs was able to 
command the confidence and capital 
of some of the leading men of Shaw- 
neetown. Early in life he demon- 
strated his capacity for operating on 
a large scale as an Indian and frontier 
trader. His first venture of this kind 
was set on foot with a capital of two 
hundred and fifty dollars. He in- 
terested with him a wealthy salt 
manufacturer of Shawneetown, who 
furnished additional capital to the 
amount of eight thousand dollars and 
together they loaded a flat boat with 
goods of various kinds, with which 
he started down the Ohio River, Dis- 
posing of these goods among the In- 
dians of the Arkansas country, he 
returned to St. Louis with furs and 
peltry which brought him, in that 
market, thirty-two thousand dollars. 
His share of the profits of this trad- 
ing expedition gave him a comforta- 
ble start in life, and he soon after- 
ward removed to Springfield, Illinois, 
where he engaged in the mercantile 
business with Col. John Taylor, the 
first sheriff of Sangamon County. Col. 
John Taylor was also from Kentucky, 
having removed from Crab Orchard 
to Edwardsville, Illinois, and later 
settled on a tract of land which now 
constitutes a considerable portion of 
the city of Springfield. He was a 
distinguished pioneer citizen, who 
laid out the towns of Taylorsville and 
Petersburg, Illinois, and filled among 
other important positions, that of 
Receiver of the Land Office at Sprin- 


field, by appointment of President 
Andrew Jackson. 

In 1829, E. D. Taylor, married Mar- 
garet, one of the four daughters of 
Col. John Taylor, and established his 
home in Springfield. Prior to his 
marriage, however, he had been at- 
tracted to the Galena lead-mining 
district, and had left his business at 
Springfield in charge of his partner, 
while he “took a turn at mining.” 
In this he was quite as successful as 
he had been in Indian trading. The 
first claim he located—which he 
named in honor of General Jackson— 
proved to be a paying mine, and after 
realizing a handsome sum from the 
output, he sold the property to Gen- 
eral Henry Dodge, and returned to 
Springfield to resume merchandising. 

When the Black Hawk War broke 
out in £831, he was appointed by 
Governor Duncan to a colonelcy, and 
served with Jefferson Davis, General 
George Jones, General Henry Dodge, 
and other notable men who partici- 
pated in the frontier warfare of that 
period. In 1832-he was elected to the 
lower branch of the State Legislature, 
and after serving a term in the House 
of Representatives, he ran for the 
Senate, and was elected, defeating the 
famous Methodist revivalist, Peter 
Cartwright. One of the questions 
being agitated at that time was the 
removal of the State Capitol from 
Vandalia to Springfield, and Colonel 
Taylor promised his constituents, 
that, if elected, he would put through 
a bill providing for the removal. To 
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accomplish this he joined forces with 
Abraham Lincoln, then a member of 
the House of Representatives, and to 
the efforts of these two men, Spring- 
field is mainly indebted for the enact- 
ment of the law which made that city 
the capital cf Illinois. 

Col. Taylor first became acquainted 
with Lincoln when the latter was do- 
ing business as a country storekeeper 
in a log cabin, in the town of New 
Salem. A short acquaintance con- 
vinced him that Lincoln was a man of 
more than ordinary ability, and he 
advised him to study law. Lincoln's 
answer to this proposition was that 
he could not afford to purchase the 
books necessary for a proper course 
of study, and to relieve him of this 
embarrassment, Taylor secured for 
him a nominal connection with the 
law office of Judge Stephen Logan, 
one of the most noted members of the 
Illinois bar, which gave him the privi- 
lege of using the Judge’s law library. 
It was this action of Col. Taylor which 
started Lincoln on the road to fame 
as lawyer and statesman. 

He became acquainted’ with 
Stephen A. Douglas when the latter 
was teaching school in southern IIli- 
nois, and took. the same interest in 
advising him to prosecute his law 
studies that he took in assisting and 
advising Lincoln. He was older than 
either of these men, was a prosperous 
man of affairs, had begun to wield an 
important influence as a public man, 
and his friendship was unquestiona- 
bly of inestimable advantage to them. 
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It is not probable that it ever oc- 
curred to him in those days that he 
was “coaching” two future candi- 
tates for the presidency of the United 
States, but he nevertheless showed 
rare discernment in going out of his 
way to put two struggling young men 
in the way of reaching positions of 
such remarkable eminence in after 
years. 

In 1835 Col. Taylor was appointed 
Receiver of Public Moneys at Chic- 
ago, and at once removed to what 
had been known up to that time only 
as a frontier trading-post. Upon be- 


ing sworn into office, he was required 
to give bonds in the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars, that amount being 
deemed sufficient to secure all the 
money likely to come into his hands, 
at any time, at the new Land Offfice, 


To the surprise and astonishment 
of the authorities at Washington, 
however, he realized from the first 
sale of lands after the office was 
opened—at prices ranging from one 
dollar and twenty-five to one dollar 
and fifty cents per acre—four hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand dollars. 
This money he sent by boat to the 
sub-treasury at Detroit, and _for- 
warded his report to Washington. 
President Jackson was amazed at the 
results of the sale and wanted to 
know “ where on earth all that money 
came from.” Col. Taylor's reply was 
that it had been received from every 
civilized nation on the globe, and 
upon the occasion of his next visit to 
Washington, he was given a public 
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banquet, at which high government 
officials testified to their appreciation 
of his remarkable success in conduct- 
ing a government land sale. 

While holding the office of Receiver 
of Public Moneys in Chicago, he also 
took an active interest in business 
enterprises, establishing the first 
wholesale dry-goods store in the city 
which so suddenly sprang into exis- 
tence. 

He was one of the commissioners 
appointed to receive subscriptions 
for the pioneer railroad of Northern 
Illinois, and at a later date materially 
aided the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company in the work of pushing the 
Chicago end of its line to completion. 
After remaining some years in 
Chicago, he removed to Michigan 


City, Indiana, where he engaged in 
banking, building up one of the 
famous financial institutions of the 


West. As a banker, his rare financial 
ability became more than ever appar- 
ent, and he was frequently called 
upon to aid other monetary institu- 
tions in extricating themselves from 
embarrassments. At one time, a 
noted pioneer bank of Milwaukee, be- 
ing hard pressed for funds on account 
of a “run” which had been system- 
atically planned to bring about its 
overthrow, appealed to Col. Taylor 
for assistance. Without the least 
hesitation he despatched fifty thou- 
sand dollars, on a lake vessel, to Mil- 
waukee, and thereby saved his friends 
from bankruptcy. While living in 
Indiana, he was as conspicuously 
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identified with politics and public 
affairs as he had previously been in 
Illinois. In 1850 he was elected a 
delegate to the convention which 
framed the present constitution of 
of that State, and served as a mem- 
ber of that body with Thos. A. Hen- 
dricks, Wm. H. English, W. S. Hol- 
man, General A. P. Hovey and other 
men of national prominence. He left 
Michigan City with a large fortune, 
which he had accumulated through 
his banking and other operations, and 
again located in Chicago, where he 
had extensive realty interests, 

In Illinois he again assumed his old 
position as one of the recognized 
leaders of the Democratic party, and 
the staunch friend and supporter of 
his former protege, Stephen A. 
Douglas. On one occasion only, 
prior to the war, did he waver in his 
allegiance to the Democratic organi- 
zation, and that was in 1856, when he 
supported Col. Wm. H. Bissell, for 
governor, on account of a state issue 
involved in the canvass, concerning 
which he was in hearty sympathy 
with the Republican nominee. On 
this occasion he stumped the State 
with Lincoln, and won a gold watch 
from General John A. Logan, as the 
result of a wager on Bissell’s election. 

In 1860 he stumped the State 
against Lincoln, but when the rebel- 
lion was precipitated by the result 
of the election, his patriotism was 
aroused, and he unhesitatingly gave 
to the policy of the administra- 
tion his unqualified support and en- 
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dorsement. That Lincoln had great 
confidence in the wisdom and sagacity 
of his old friend, is unquestionably 
true,and that he was summoned to 
Washington for consultation concern- 
ing the impending financial crisis in 
1862, is affirmed by those who should 
know whereof they speak. That at 
this consultation he suggested and 
persistently advocated the issue of 
the ‘“ Greenback ” currency, and that 
the President endorsed the suggestion 
seems to be so credibly proven as to 
entitle him to the distinction of be- 
ing recognized as “ The Father of the 
Greenback.” During the war he con- 
tributed liberally of his large means 
to aid in its prosecution. He spent 


nearly all his time during the four 
eventful years of its duration, either 
in Washington or “at the front,” and 


he was frequently the bearer of im- 
portant messages which passed be- 
tween the President and Generals 
Grant and Sherman, and other lead- 
ers of the Union armies. 

Not only were the services which 
have been mentioned, and those ren- 
dered in furnishing clothing and sup- 
plies to the troops sent out from 
Illinois in the early part of the war, 
such as to command the high regard 
of all those who esteem _ true 
patriotism, but the’ influence which 
he wielded in bringing to the support 
of Lincoln’s administration the 
masses of the Democratic party in II- 
linois, was of incalculable benefit to 
the Union cause. 
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After the war, although he retained 
his connection with the Democratic 
party to the end of his life, he took a 
less active interest in politics. His 
attention was given chiefly to various 
business enterprises. At LaSalle he 
opened the first coal mines operated 
in Northern Illinois, and was tlie 
pioneer in developing the vast mineral 
wealth of this region. 

The Chicago fire of 1871 affected 
his fortune most disastrously, sweep- 
ing away in fact the greater part of 
it. From 1876, up to the time of his 
death, he spent most of his time at 
Mendota, Illinois, but looked upon 
Chicago as his home—the great city 
which had grown up on land which 
he sold at government prices in 1835. 

Col. Taylor died in Chicago at the 
residence of his daughter, Mrs. I. 
W. Rogers, and the funeral which 
took place was attended’ by 
prominent citizens of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and other western States. 
One of the most distinguished of 
those present was his life-long friend, 
General George W. Jones, one of the 
first United States Senators from 
Iowa, who delivered a brief, but 
touching eulogy over the remains of 
the noted pioneer. 

Col. Taylor’s wife, with whom he 
had lived nearly sixty-two years, two 
sons and two daughters are the sur- 
viving members of one of the most 
notable pioneer families of Illinois. 


Howarp Louis ConarD. 
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THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. III. 


THE full force and significance of 
the Southern Society of New York, is 
only understood by a consideration 
of the number of prominent and re- 
presentative men of the metropolis 
who constitute its membership: Its 
first president, Mr. Algernon S. Sulli- 
van, for example, was a man of the 
highest type, combining great ability 
and unquestioned integrity with 
splendid social qualities, and was in an 
unusual degree, truly representative 
of the organization. Mr. Sullivan’s re- 
marks at the First Annual Banquet of 
the Society, upon the anniversary of 
Washington’s birthday, February 22, 
1892, were a perfect formulation of 
the spirit and animus of the young 
Society, and have been fully justified 
in its later growth. Said Mr. Sullivan: 

“As we ask our compatriots to 
unite with us in appropriate tributes, 
we signify the spirit which animates 
the Society. It is fellowship in 
thought and sympathy with all others 
in New York who would make this 
‘City of Cities’ a shrine for the ex- 
cellent in all things. Will they honor 
the nation’s heroes, ‘our loftier 


brothers ’—we will honor them too. 
Have they projects, by popular edu- 
cation, to develope the mind and re- 
fine the character—we will support 
them. Will they make efforts to 
purify politics and the public service 
—we will unite in those efforts. Have 
they enterprises to enlarge commerce 
and the industrial arts—we also will 
engage with them. Do they under- 
take plans to ameliorate the pains 
and cares of humanity—we will co- 
operate. Will they bind respect for 
law and order, and all the obligations 
of good citizenship about their necks 
—we ask leave to enlist with them in 
the ranks. Do they hold the senti- 
ment that in our country each section 
exists for all sections and every sec- 
tion for each—we respond with a 
deep sense of its obligation on our- 
selves. Would they care for and up- 


thold those of our fellow citizens, 


without distinction of race, whose lot 
is affected by any burdens of the past 
—the members of this Society repre- 
sent those who have feeling and pur- 
pose to follow duty along that upward 
path, Will they stand by an in- 
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dissoluble Union of indestructible 
States, in a spirit of justice and friend- 
ship, in the spirit of Washington— 
they will ever find in this Society a 
faithful, a courageous, and an hon- 
orable ally.” 

If these words will be taken, in 
their full and entire meaning, to de- 
scribe the Southern Society and out- 
line its objects, a true sense of its 
significance is possible. While its 
members are Southern men, or’ chil- 
dren of Southerners, and quite a pro- 
portion of them formerly Confederate 
soldiers—yet they are all to-day citi- 
zens of a great northern metropolis, 
a part of its life, its bone and sinew, 
contributors to its growth and pros- 
perity, fully identified with its inter- 
ests and institutions, with homes 
planted in its midst, and children 
growing up to breath its atmosphere 
and accept its future as theirs by 
birth-right. To employ a figure, they 
stand in the unique position of a 
Southern tree which has been perma- 
nently transplanted to northern soil, 
to bear the fruit of Union, fraternity, 





DR, GEORGE 
The subject of this sketch, George 
Tucker Harrison, is peculiarly identi- 
fied with an institution, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, which for nearly a 
century has been the pride of the en- 
tire South—the University of Vir- 
-ginia, It may be said that Mr, Har- 
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peace and concord forevermore—a 
guarantee of the future greatness of 
one indivisible nation. 

The large membership of the 
Southern Society represents every 
occupation and kind of enterprise, 
almost, and the members occupy the 
first rank in their various professions. 
This is well illustrated in the cases of 
the three eminent physicians—promi- 
nent members of the Society—brief 
sketches of whom are given in this 
number. Two of these, Dr. G. T. 
Harrison, and Dr. J. Harvie Dew, 
were soldiers in the Confederate 
Army, being mere boys at the out- 
break of the Rebellion, and all three 
of them are descendants of illustrious 
Southern ancestors. The intimate 
relation which a physician sustains to 
the life and society of the community 
in which he dwells, makes him neces- 
sarily an integral part of that com- 
munity, and no more fitting exempli- 
fication of the beneficial effects of the 
infusion of Southern blood in New 
York City could be cited than is fur- 
nished by the story of their careers. 





rison was fairly born in the Univers- 
ity, July 23, 1835; both his father, 
Gessner Harrison, and his grand- 
father on his mother’s side, George 
Tucker, holding professorships in the 
institution at the time. Both of these 
men were possessed of remarkable 


























abilities, attained national reputa- 
tions, were known to scholars in 
Europe, and were especially. esteemed 
and honored thoughout the South. 
Gessner Harrison, in turn, was the 
son of an illustrious father, — Dr. 
Peachy Harrison, an eminent Vir- 
ginia physician of great scholarly 
attainments who was a member of 
the famous Virginia Convention of 
1829-30, and later of the Virginia 
Senate. Born in 1807, Gessner Har- 
rison graduated from the University 
of Virginia in Greek and medicine in 
1828, and immediately, at the unprec- 
edented age of twenty-one, was ap- 
pointed professor of ancient lan- 
guages in the institution, serving 
through a long term of thirty-one 
years, and also for a long period as 
Chairman of the Faculty. He was an 
enthusiast in the study of the lan- 
guages, a pioneer in the development 
of comparative etymology at a time 
when this important branch was first 
engaging the attention of German 
professors, and author of a remarka- 
ble Latin grammar, an exhaustive 
and original work on “The Greek 
Prepositions” and a “Geography of 
Ancient Italy and Southern Greece.” 
Hethad been for years collecting ma- 
terials for more ambitious works, but 
his plans in this direction were inter- 
rupted by his sudden death in the 
prime of life. As to the part he 
played in general toward the up- 
building of the University and the 
elevation of education, we have this 
testimony of Dr. John A. Broadus: 
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“It is marvellous to our older men, 
when they remember how generally 
and in how high a degree the stand- 
ard of education was raised in Vir- 
ginia and in the South between 1830 
and 1860. Let it never be forgotten 
that the University of Virginia did 
this; and there is no invidious com- 
parison in saying that, far beyond 
any other man, it was done by the 
University Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages.” 

George Tucker, the grandfather, as 
has been said, was also a man of 
great force of character and diverse 
talents. He was professor of moral 
philosophy from the inception of the 
University till his resignation in 
1845. Before his appointment to this 
position he had published a volume 
of essays “ characterized by the purity 
and elegance of style, and by the 
force and clearness of thought, which 
mark all his writings.” While pro- 
fessor he published the well-known 
“Life of Jefferson,” in two volumes, 
and several works on political econ- 
omy, among them his “ Progress of 
the United States in Fifty Years,” a 
pioneer but extended treatise of de- 
ductions from the census reports. 
After his resignation, at the age of 
eighty, he published a “History of 
the United States,” in four volumes, 
which is “believed to be unequalled 
as a reliable and instructive account 
of the formation and early working 
of the government of the United 
States.” 

Like his father before him, George 
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Tucker Harrison graduated from the 
University of Virginia, taking the 
degree of M.A. in 1854. Two years 
later he graduated from the medical 


department of the same institution. . 


He spent about nine months, follow- 
ing his graduation, in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Philadeiphia, and then set- 
tled in St. Louis, where he practised 
his profession till the certainty of 
secession suddenly recalled him to 
Virginia, Upon the outbreak of hos- 
tilities he offered his services to his 
State. He was appointed assistant- 
surgeon at first, but very soon made 
surgeon. He was present, under 
Beauregard, at the first battle of Bull 
Run, and continued in the service till 
the close of the war. 

A commission to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1864, when the cause of 


the Confederacy was nearing its end, 
illustrates the pathetic necessity to 
which General Lee was brought to 


recruit his dwindled army. The 
commission consisted of three sur- 
geons, appointed by the surgeon-gen- 
eral of the confederate army at the 
instance of the Secretary of War. Dr. 
Harrison from Longstreet’s Corps, 
Dr. Robert T. Coleman from Ewell’s, 
and Dr. J. F. Miller from A. P. Hill’s, 
were the men chosen, Dr. Coleman 
being president of the commission. 
The duties of the commission, per- 
formed during the winter and spring 
of 1864, required the inspection of 
the confederate hospitals, and the 
sending to the front of “every man 
who could bear a musket.” Many 
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were the men, suffering from minor 
or imaginary ailments, for whom the 
commission prescribed “a change of 
scene, air and incident,” as they 
felicitously phrased it. Yet the task 
for the most part was affecting. The 
exigencies of the confederate situa- 
tion and the peremptory orders of 
the commission, required a close dis- 
crimination, and it was a most pain- 
ful duty to force men recently conva- 
lescent, to trudge in squads of fifty 
or a hundred back to their com- 
mands. 

A characteristic incident occured 
in this connection. Dr. Coleman 
having known young Harrison when 
the latter was a fun-loving boy, could 
only think of him as still a young- 
ster. Accordingly, when Harrison's 
name was sent to him as one of the 
commission, he dispatched a note to 
General Lee requesting the substitu- 
tion of some other man. Lee sent a 
prompt reply, dryly informing Cole- 
man that he would find Harrison the 
right man for the place. After the 
valuable service of Dr. Harrison on 
the commission had fully justified 
the General’s firmness in his selec- 
tion, Dr. Coleman generously told 
the story himself. 

Dr. Harrison was married in Octo- 
ber, following the close of the war, 
and in 1868 he came to New York 
City. The great northern metropolis 
afforded the most adequate field of 
labor for a man of ambition and high 
aspirations; yet the young physician 
did not fail to realize that amid so 
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great competition only superior abili- 
ties and indomitable energies -and 
will could gain a foothold for a south- 
erner. But being known to the emi- 
nent surgeon, Dr. Emmet, he fortu- 
nately secured a position upon the 
house staff of the Women’s Hospital, 
and served the regular term in that 
capacity. A short time subsequently 
he was appointed assistant-surgeon 
to the same hospital under Dr. Em- 
met, serving for a period of fifteen 
When his term of regular 
service in the hospital had ‘closed, he 
began the general practice of his pro- 
fession on his own account, making a 
specialty of gynzcology and obstet- 
rics, along which lines he is considered 
one of the ablest physicians in the 
city. While enjoying a very lucra- 
tive practice, he is known as a careful 
and conscientious practitioner, who 
is more devoted to medicine for the 
the sake of the science than for purely 
personal reasons. 

In 1890 he was president of the 
New York County Medical Associa- 
tion, declining a re-nomination on 
account of a lack of time to devote 
to the duties of the position. 

In 1890, by invitation of the Faculty 
of the University of Virginia, Dr. 
Harrison delivered a medical address 
on the University Life and Work of 
Dr. James L. Cabell, his old teacher, 
who died in August, 1889, at the age 
of seventy-six. This remarkable man 
had held the chair of anatomy and 
surgery, changed to physiology and 
surgery in the University of Virginia, 


years. 


for fifty-two years, besides rendering 
distinguished services to the United 
States Government as a member of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and as president of the National 
Board of Health, created by special 
act of Congress in 1879. After the 
valuable work done in this capacity 
in checking the yellow fever epidemic 
in the Mississippi valley and along 
the Gulf coast, Dr. Cabell in 1881 
was named by the President of the 
United States as senior delegate and 
presiding officer of an International 
Sanitary Conference. 

The tone and sentiment of Dr. 
Harrison’s published address in mem- 
ory of Dr. Cabell, shows the former 
to stand with his famous teacher in 
appreciation of the grave responsi- 
bility which the practice of medicine 
involves, and the value of faith in 
God as well as in science, in contrast 
to materialistic speculations, and the 
consequent dulling of the sense of 
moral obligation. 

Dr. Harrison has a pleasant home 
on West Twenty-third street, and a 
family of three daughters and one 
son, Gessner, named for his grand- 
father, who is a graduate of medicine 
of two years’ standing, and a member 
of the staff of the Charity Hospital of 
New York. He is one of the repre- 
sentative men of the Southern Soci- 
ety, representing the South not alone 
by virtue of his illustrious ancestry, 
but by his own characteristic abili- 
ties, large hospitality, and broad- 
minded patriotic sentiments. 

































No result of the Civil War has been 
more significant or interesting than 
the tides of emigration which it set 
in motion from the North and South 
toward the opposite sections. North- 
ern farmers have purchased Southern 
farms, and Northern. capitalists have 
extensively engaged in mining and 
manufacturing in‘the South. South- 
ern men, on the other hand, have in- 
vaded our Northern cities and made 
substantial conquests in professional 
pursuits, as well as in the manage- 
ment of great commercial and finan- 
cial enterprises. There is something 
instructive, as well as interesting, in 
the career of a young Confederate 
soldier, who, finding his cause de- 
feated in the trial of armed forces, lays 
down his gun, proceeds to the very 
heart of the North—the great me- 
tropolis where the battle of life is 
fiercest— and there, by his inherent 
abilities, pluck and energy, reaches 
the rar” of a representative man 
among the multitude of his profes- 
sion. Such is the career of Dr. J. 
Harvie Dew of New York, already 
referred to, the story of whose life we 
are about to consider more in detail. 

Dr. Dew is descended from Thomas 
Dew, one of the Speakers of the 
House of Burgesses in the old colo- 
nial days of Virginia, and one of the 
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DR. J. HARVIE: DEW. 








commissioners appointed to settle the 
boundary disputes between Virginia 
and the neighboring colonies of the 
Carolinas. His grandfather, also 
named Thomas, was a captain of 
militia during the war of 1812, His 
father, Benjamin F. Dew, was a man 
of ‘sterling worth, who graduated 
from William and Mary College, tak- 
ing the degrees, successively, of B. A., 
M. A. and B. L. He was admitted to 
the bar and began the practice of law, 
but abandoned that profession for 
the more enjoyable and profitable 
farm-life of a Virginia gentleman. 
One of his estates was Malvern Hill 
where the famous battle of that name 
was fought during the Civil War. 
The character of Benjamin F. Dew 
cannot be better described than in 
the words of the late Hon. D. C. De 
Jarnette of Virginia, who wrote con- 
cerning him: “I have never known a 
more cultivated and intelligent gen- 
tleman. His rare integrity and high 
culture, united with his genial and 
courteous manners, won the love and 
admiration of all who knew him.” 
The same traits here ascribed to the 
father, are marked characteristics of 
his two sons, Dr. Dew of New York, 
and Judge John G. Dew of Virginia. 
His mother was Mary Susan Garnett, 
daughter of Col. Reuben M. Garnett, 






























of King and Queen County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. Dew’s uncle, Professor Thomas 
R. Dew, was a distinguished educa- 
tor in the South, during the second 
quarter of the present century, who 
at the time of his untimely death, 
having only attained to the age of 
forty-four, had already acquired a 
national reputation. After graduat- 
ing from William and Mary College, 
he was made professor in: that insti- 
tution at the early age age of twenty- 
three, the duties of instructor in his- 
tory, political economy, political law 
and metaphysics, devolving upon 
him. Unquestionably, he was the 
pioneer in America in the philo- 
sophical method of studying history. 
Speaking of the period in which Mr. 
Dew lived, Prof. Herbert R. Adams, 
of John Hopkins University, declares: 
“Professor Dew gave the most thor- 
ough and comprehensive course on 
history of which the writer has found 
any record,” and he further charac- 
terizes him as “a teacher whose doc- 
trines entered into the political life 
of the Southern people.” Independ- 
ent of his work in immediate connec- 
tion with William and Mary College 
(he was the president of that institu- 
tion from 1836 until his death in 
1846), his published “ Lectures on the 
Restrictive System,” his essays on 
“Slavery” and the “French Revolu- 
tion,” his articles on “The Distin- 
guishing Characteristics of the Sexes” 
and his “Digest of the Laws, Cus- 
toms, Manners and Institutions of 
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the Ancient and Modern Nations,” 
were works of great importance and 
wide-spread influence at the time of 
their production. His “ Restrictive 
System” is credited with having 
brought about the tariff compromise 
of 1832, and John Quincy Adams de- 
clared that his treatise on “Slavery” 
marked a new era in the history of 
the country. 

Born October 18, 1843, on his 
father’s estate in King and Queen 
County, Virginia, Dr. J. Harvie Dew 
is now in the prime of life. Upon 
the outbreak of the Civil War, at the 
age of eighteen, he enlisted in the 
Ninth Virginia Cavalry, and contin- 
ued in active service till the close of 
the contest, under the leadership of 
the famous “Jeb” Stuart and his suc- 
cessors. 

This branch of the service was 
dashing and exciting, and its expe- 
riences especially qualified Dr. Dew 
for his unique bit of history on “ The 
Yankee and Rebel Yells,” which has 
just appeared in the April number of 
the “Century Magazine.” Volumes 
have been written upon the principal 
engagements and various military 
manoeuvres of the war, the discus- 
sions proceeding from every possible 
standpoint; but the literature of the 
great conflict has ‘probably received 
no contribution more appropriate, 
and certainly none more striking or 
universally interesting, than this en- 
tertaining exposition and philosophy 
of the characteristic “yells” of the 
opposing armies. These war-cries 
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were the outgrowth and expression 
of the different customs and condi- 
tions in the North and South and 
exercised their due influence in. the 
struggle, as Dr. Dew affirms; ‘and it 
was important that someone should 
interpret their significance for the 
future historian. Dr. Dew has per- 
formed this task with signal ability, 
clothing his unique subject with 
especial interest by his admirable lit- 
erary style. 

After the close of the war, Dr. Dew 
studied medicine at the University of 
Virginia, graduating in 1867. The 
following year he came to New York 
City, a field which offered the great- 
est opportunities to his ambition, but 
at the same time presented equally 
formidable obstacles to a young man 
who had only his own energies and 
abilities to assist him. He served a 
term in the great Charity Hospital of 
New York, and thereafter commenced 
the general practice of his profession. 
The struggle was severe at first, but 
gradually he built up a constituency, 
until he now enjoys a very extensive 
and lucrative practice. 

In 1872 he was appointed professor 
of anatomy, physiology and hygiene 
in the New York Evening High 
School. He held this position nine 
years, lecturing five times each week, 
but the demands of a constantly in- 
creasing private practice compelled 
him to resign in 1881. His remark- 
able success as a lecturer before 
the High School pupils was largely 
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due to a rare faculty for presenting 
scientific knowledge in popular shape, 
making it readily understood by the 
dullest, and intensely interesting to 
the ‘more intelligent student. The 
constant exercise of this talent has 
also been an important factor in his 
success as a general practitioner; for 
nothing adds so much to the confi- 
dence of a patient as a lucid and pre- 
cise explanation of the nature and 
treatment of his disease. 

Thus his practical experience ac- 
quired at Charity Hospital, together 
with his years of special study in 
preparation of his lectures, have emi- 
nently qualified him for his profes- 
sional work. While giving his atten- 
tion to the general’ practice of medi- 
cine, he is especially fond of obstet- 
rics, and eminently successful in that 
department. Indeed, for years he 
has made this a special study, and 
has accumulated a mass of materials 
on the subject, consisting largely of 
original notes of his own observa- 
tions and experiences, which when 
given to the world, will doubtless 
constitute a valuable and practical 
contribution towards the advance- 
ment of that division of medica] 
practice. 

In 1885 Dr. Dew was married to 
Miss Bessie Martin, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, a lady of much personal 
beauty and pre-eminent social graces. 
Their hospitable home is the center 
of a delightful society, and it need 
not be said that the influence of this 
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charming lady has been of the great- 
est assistance to her husband in his 
professional life. 

Dr. Dew is a fellow of the Academy 
of Medicine and a member of many 
medical associations. Still in the 
prime of life, it is evident that the 
period of his greatest usefulness has 
only just begun, both in the line of 
his profession, and in the prosecution 
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of literary pursuits, for which he has 
shown himself eminently qualified, 
and which it is hoped he will not, in 
the future, neglect. Dr. Dew dis- 
plays the great versatility of talent 
which characterizes so many of his 
Southern countrymen. The South- 
ern Society of New York is singu- 
larly rich in such examples. 


DR. JAMES MONTFORT SCHLEY. 


Dr. JAMES Montrort SCHLEY, born 
at Savannah, Georgia, April 1, 1852, 
was the son of Dr. James Montfort 
Schley, a homeeopathic physician of 
acknowledged ability and high stand- 
ing in the South, and Marianne (Sul- 
livan) Schley, formerly of Boston. On 
both sides of his family Dr. Schley is 
descended from notable ancestors. 
His grandfather was Judge John 
Schley of Augusta, Ga. one of five 
brothers born in Baltimore. Judge 
Schley married a Virginia lady, Mary 
de Montfort, of Huguenot descent, 
and practiced law in Georgia, presid- 
ing on the Bench during the last six- 
teen years of his life, until his death 
in 1846. Dr. Schley’s mother was a 
daughter of Hon. William Sullivan of 
Boston, a granddaughter of Governor 
James Sullivan of Massachusetts, 
and grand niece of General John 


Sullivan of Revolutionary fame. 
The education of Dr. Schley was 
carefully provided for by his father 
and mother. They employed a gov- 
erness and tutor at their home in 
Savannah during his early years; and 
when his strong predilections for a 
médical career forced them to consent 
to his becoming a physician, it was 
decided that he should finish his edu- 
cation in Europe. In accordance 
with this plan he was placed by his 
mother in 1865 in the school of Dr. 
Steele on the Isle of Man. Subse- 
quently he was removed to the Lycée 
in Versailles, and was at length sent 
to the private school of Dr. Korne- 
mann, and there, prepared for the 
Gymnasium at Weimar, Germany. 
During his course at Weimar he 
lived in the home and was under the 
special care of Prof. Buscher, and he 
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owes much to the constant vigilance 
and guidance of that scholar. He 
remained at Weimar until his gradu- 
ation from the Gymnasium in 1870, 
then returned to America and studied 
medicine, and received his degree and 
diploma at Savannah in 1872. 

The young physician was not old 
enough to begin practice, and his 
father desired him to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of further study. Accord- 
ingly he returned to Europe as a 
student; but with the privilege of a 
doctor, and entered the famous school 
of medicine at Vienna. After spend- 
ing two years at this institution, he 
also attended the famous homeo- 
pathic school at Buda-Pesth in Hun- 
gary. With this thorough study of 
the two great systems of medical 
science at two of the most renowned 
institutions of the representative sys- 
tems, he returned to this country, de- 
cided in the adoption of Homeo- 
pathic principles and practice. 

Soon after his return his father 
died, and on October 6, 1874, he was 
married to Margaret Thompson 
Spaulding, daughter of Henry F. 
Spaulding, a prominent banker and 
financier of New York City. He be- 
gan at once to practice in New York, 
making his present residence, No. 1 
East Forty-Second Street, his home. 
He has a family of four children, two 
sons and two daughters. 

Dr. Schley has been prominently 
identified with the progress of the 
homeceopathic school in New York 
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He became a member of the New 









York County Homeopathic Medical 
Society in 1874, and has served as 
president of that organization. In 
1875 he was made a member of the 
American Institute of Homceopathy, 
and in 1880 of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York. He was elected honorary 
member of the Albany County 
Homeopathic Medical Society in 
1890. He has also held the following 
positions in connection with his pro- 
fession: President of the New York 
Jahr Club; Professor of Physical 
Diagnosis in the New York Homeeo- 
pathic Medical College and Hospital 
for women; Surgeon to the Homeo- 
pathic Ophthalmic Hospital; Member 
of the Medical Staff of the Hahne- 
mann Hospital; Consulting Physician 
to the Western Dispensary; Profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine at the New 
York Homeeopathic Hospital and 
College, Member of the New York 
Homeeopathic Sanitarium Associa- 
tion, etc. 

As a member of the committee of 
the State Homeopathic Medical 
Society on medical legislation, Dr. 
Schley has taken an active part and 
done vigorous work in the interest of 
homeopathy. During the past few 
years a severe contest has been in 
progress between the leaders of the 
Allopathic and the Homeopathic 
Schools of New York to secure de- 
sirable legislation on the subject of 
State medical examining and licens- 
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ing boards. The Allopathic school 
contends for a single State board; 
the Homeeopathic school for separate 
boards, for each of the three recog- 
nized schools of medicine. 

From the Homeopathic standpoint 
the question resolves itself into the 
following shape: “ The forms of bills 
presented by the Allopathic school 
were so constructed that the repre- 
sentatives of that school would ac- 
quire legal power by which they 
would be able to completely control 
and monopolize the right of medical 
licensure. The forms of the bills 
proposed by the Homeeopathic school 
were so as to extend to the repre- 
sentatives of each of the recognized 
schools of medicine full jurisdiction 
over their own students. 

“The liberal provisions 
school was 


of the 
incor- 


Homeeopathic 
porated on the ground that the right 
of medical licensure, being a civil 
privilege, could not be exclusively ex- 
ercised and controlled by the Allo- 


pathic, without detriment to the 
Homeeopathic and Eclectic schools. 
Hence, all these schools have equal 
civil privileges, and all should be held 
equally responsible for the proper 
exercise of the privileges.” 

7 
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With the conviction that his case is 
just, Dr. Schley, as has been said, has 
exercised a most earnest zeal and 


‘activity in disseminating informa- 


tion among members of the State 
legislature from New York City and 
elsewhere, in the interest of the 
Homeopathic bills as opposed to the 
measures proposed at Albany by the 
Allopathic leaders. In these efforts 
he has earned the gratitude of the 
Homeeopathic school of medicine in 
this country. 

Dr. Schley is a close student, and a 
careful and accurate observer. He 
has completed the records of many 
clinical cases of the deepest interest. 
These papers have been read before 
numerous medical associations with 
which he is in fellowship, and have 
been published in various medical 
journals. Their author is one of the 
most able of the representatives of 
the South in New York City, and an 
honorable member of the Southern 
Society. He combines the hospitality, 
geniality and good-will of the typical 
Southerner, with the polish and quiet 
demeanor which his scholarly habits 
and European education have natur- 
ally conferred upon him. 


THEODORE JOHNSON. 
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GENESIS OF THE NAME AND FAMILY OF COLE. 


One of the interesting special lines 
of historical research is connected 
with tracing the genesis of a family 
name. That of Cole is one of the 
most interesting. It represents sev- 
eral nationalities and the ramifica- 
tions from its various branches have 
been so numerous, and the dispersion 
through the United States so general, 
that, collectively, its numbers are 
much larger than would be supposed. 

The name is found in ancient Brit- 
ain, in Holland, France, probably 
Scotland, and in Germany, and an- 
ciently has no little prestige. The 
family in this country are chiefly de- 
scended from the English line. The 
Holland branch comes next. In the 
Dutch language the name is spelled 
Kool—the transition coming easily, 
K being the English C and the “oo” 
changed to long “o.” The Irish 
branch is an offshoot from the Eng- 
lish family, its origin dating back to 
the reign of James I. 

English literature discloses some 
mythological significance. In one 
analysis we find Cole to be identical 
with Co-el or Co-ell—signifying 
Heavenly or the House of the Deity; 
for the place of worship was often 
identical with the person to whom the 
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worship was directed. In a long dis- 
sertation containing much ingenious 
speculation, Jacob Bryant of Cypen- 
ham, derives Coilus from Coel. The 
old Latin form Coelus, meant 
“sacred or Heavenly person.” 

The learned Camden maintains 
that Cole is ethnologically from 
Nicholas; and Lower, an English 
writer in his essay on Nomenclature 
adopts this statement. James Edwin 
Cole, a member of the English branch, 
treating of the same subject, asserts 
that the name is probably a contrac- 
tion of agricola—a tiller of the soil— 
as Cola appears in the Doomsday 
Survey as the holder of land in 
various countries in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. Other writers 
affirm boldly that the family name is 
derived from Coel, one of the Kings 
of ancient Britain, founder of Cole- 
chester, and a descendant of the re- 
nowned Caractacus. History also 
mentions a Justice Cole who lived in 
the reign of King Alfred, and a valiant 
soldier Cola, who defeated Sweyne, 
the savage chieftain of the Danes at 
Pinhoe in root. 

In a deed made by King William, 
the Conqueror, in the year 1070, A. 
D., special mention is made of “Cole 




















and Arderne and all the Barons in 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire” etc. 
“Baron Cole soon after this time,” 
says James Edwin Cole, “accom- 
panied the bold Martin de Tours, or 
Turribus, on his marauding expedi- 
tion into Cemaes, South Wales, and 
became the ancestor of the Welsh 
family of Coles.” (1) William Cole 
and Ysabella, his wife, are named in 
the Assize Roll of the county of 
Cornwall, in the third year of the 
reign of King John, r201, A. D. In 
1214, A. D., we find mention of Roger 
Cole who granted to Edith, late wife 
of Ralph Burdeville, a “capital mes- 
suage” and lands in Hoke in the 
county of Devon. (2) Roger Cole, the 
son and heir of William Cole, lived 
in Chumleigh, at Coleton. In the 
reign of Henry III. he held lands in 
the county of Cornwall, and was 
summoned by the King to do military 
service in person with horses and 
arms beyond the seas. In r3ot, A. 
D., he took part in the war against 
the Scots. (3) Roger Cole, his son 
and heir, lived in the reign of Edward 
II. His son and heir (4) “Sir John 
Cole, Knight of Mythway in the par- 
ish of Brixham, was knighted in 
‘Fraunce’ before the castles of Ardres 
by the Erl of Buckingham, Thomas 
of Woodstock, Lord Deputy for the 
King.” 

Sir John Cole married Anne, 
daughter and heiress to Sir Nicholas 
Badnegan, Knt., by whom he had 
issue, (6) Sir William Cole, called Sir 
William Cole of Tamar, Knt., by De- 
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la-pola. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Henry Beaupell Knt., 
and was the father of (7) Sir John 
Cole, “who was in the Retynew” as 
the old record puts it“ of the Duke 
of Gloucester at the Battell of Agin- 
court on Friday, XXV day of Octo- 
ber, 1415, A. D.” 

(15) Sir William Cole, fifteenth in 
descent from the (1) William Cole 
first mentioned, is the baronial an- 
cestor of the Irish line of the family 
of Cole. He was the only son of 
Emanuel Cole, and early in the reign 
of James I. fixed his residence in the 
county of Fermanagh, Ireland. Sep- 
tember 10, 1607, he was made Captain 
of the long-boats and barges at Bal- 
lyshannon and Lough Earne by 
patent pursuant to privy signet, with 
the fee of 3s. 4d. a day for himself, 
and 8d. a piece for ten men. 

November 16, 1611, he became an 
“undertaker” in the Northern 
Plantation, and had an assignment of 
a small proportion of Drumskeagh, 
containing one thousand acres of 
escheated lands in the county of 
Fermanagh, at the crown rent of £8; 
eighty acres whereof were assigned 
for the town of Enniskillen. In 1617 
he was knighted by Lord Deputy St. 
John, and June 15, 1618, received the 
grant of a pension of 6s. English a 
day. 

In the Parliment of 1639, he repre- 
sented the county of Enniskillen. He 
was the first to discover the general 
purpose of the Irish papists under Sir 
Lord Mcguire, Sir Phelim Roe O’Neil 
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and others, to take up arms for the 
purpose of murdering the Lords, Jus- 
tices and the Protestants of Ireland, 
and received an appointment under 
the privy signet dated by the King 
at Edingburg as colonel of a. regi- 
ment of five hundred foot for the sup- 
pression of the rebels. He.was a val- 
iant soldier and served the king faith- 
fully in this war. 

Sir Willliam Cole,was twice mar- 
ried. His first. wifé -was Susanna, 
daughter and heiress to John Croft. 
His second wife was Catherine, the 
eldest daughter of Sir Lawrence Par- 
sons of Birr, in Kings County, Second 
Baron of the Exchequer. He left two 
sons, Michael his heir, ancestor of 
the earls of Enniskillen, and Sir John 
Cole, bart. Sir John Cole took a very 
active part with his father in the _re- 
lief of Enniskillen.. He was instru- 
mental in promoting the restoration 
of King Charles II.’ and for these 





ABRAHAM Cotes, M. D., Ph. D., 
LL. D., son of Dennis and Catherine 
(Van Deursen) Coles, was born De- 
cember 26, 1813, at Scotch Plains,* 


* The ancestor of the Cole family of Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey, is known in the New 
Jersey records as James Cole, senior. He is 
mentioned in the East New Jersey Records 
in the granting of March, 1687. [1688 O. S.] 
of a warrant for survey of lands in which his 
name is spelled Coole. His name was 
spelled Cole, subsequently in the old Eliza- 
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services was created baronet by 
patent dated June 23, 1660. He died 
about the year 1691. The Hon. 


Lowry Egerton Cole, Viscount, born 
in 1845, is the twenty-first in descent 
from (1) William Cole, and sixth from 
(15) Sir William, Knight of Ennis- 
killen. 

The. family of Coles were among 
the earliest colonists who sought for- 
tune and home in the new world of 
America. They first settled at Jaines- 
town about the year 1616, and shortly 
afterward at Boston and other points 
in Massachusetts. 

J. R. Cove. 


Note: Some of these early families were: 
The Kool family of New Amsterdam—the 
Hartford family—the Henry Cole and Ply- 
mouth branches—the Salem, Bridgewater 
and Freetown, (Mass.) families—the Scotch 
Plains Coles—the Maine family—the Easth- 
man family—the Charleston families of Isaac 
and Rice Cole—and the Cowles family. 





New Jersey. His father was then 


living on the ancestral farm, which he 
had inherited, its title-deed antedat- 
He was a man 


ing the Revolution. 





beth town purchase. Tradition says that 
James Cole, Senior, came from Scotland in 
the Caledonia sometime prior to the last 
voyage of that ill-fated vessel which was about 
1715, as manifested by the dates. It is 
probable that he came about 1684, as the 
settlement at the Blue Hills by colonists 


from Scotland was made at that time, 































of sterling integrity, sound judgment 
and rare literary taste. He had been 
for a number of years, (after an ap- 
prenticeship with Shepard Kollock of 
Revolutionary fame), a printer and 
editor in Newburg, N. Y., of a news- 
paper—‘ The Recorder of the Times.” 
Bound volumes of this paper were 
preserved and treasured by his son 
Abraham, in whom he early culti- 
vated his fondness for study and for 
literature. 

As a youth, Dr. Coles manifested a 
diligent interest in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Dr. J. W. Craig, of 
Plainfield, once told me that he well 
remembered his assiduity as a boy, 
as, from day to day, he saw him com- 
ing all the way from Scotch Plains to 
Plainfield in order to have the advant- 
age of a better school than he could 
attend at home. Yet his parents do 
not seem to have looked forward to 
his special preparation for a profes- 
sional life, as we find him for two 
years in a dry goods store, and as he 
never entered any college for acade- 
mic studies. All this time, his love of 
learning must have led him to 
private study, for, at the age of sev- 
enteen, he assisted Rev. Mr. Bond, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 


Church of Plainfield, in his school, as 
teacher of Latin and mathematics. 
At eighteen years of .age, he had 
resolved to study law, and entered the 
office of Chief Justice Joseph C. Horn- 
blower, at Newark. He seems soon 
to have discovered that he could find 
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a wider field for usefulness in the 
practice of medicine than of law, for, 
in less than a year, he left the office 
to study for the medical profession. 
His resolution to make himself ac- 
quainted with law was, however, 
never shaken. Throughout his long 
life, his fondness for the law and his 
knowledge thereof was manifested on 
many occasions. 

Having attended lectures at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, and at Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia, he graduated at the 
latter in 1835. Returning to his 
home, he made a profession of his 
Christian faith, uniting with the 
Scotch Plains Baptist Church, under 
the pastorate of the Rev. John 
Rogers. In 1836 he settled for the 
practice of the medical profession, 
in Newark, N. J., and united, by let- 
ter, with the First Baptist Church. 

Those who knew him in early pro- 
fessional life can well recognize how, 
with his modesty, diffidence and re- 
serve, he should thus far not have re- 
vealed the amount of knowledge he 
had acquired. Yet those who met 
him were impressed with his com- 
manding personality, his urbane and 
quiet dignity, and somehow felt them- 
selves in the presence of a superior 
nature. Besides thorough prepara- 
tion in his profession, he evidently 
had spent much of his time in the 
study of the classics, and had ac- 
quired such accurate knowledge as is 
possessed by those only who have by 
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personal effort worked their way into 
the genius and technicalities of a 
dead language. : 

In 1842 he married Caroline E., a 
beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of Jonathan C., and Maria (Smith) 
Ackerman, of New Brunswick, N. J. 
She was very saintly and lovely in 
character, and much beloved by those 
who knew her. She died in 1845, 
leaving a son and a daughter who 
were henceforth the only companions 
of his domestic circle. His great loss 
and his new responsibilities seem to 
have still more inclined him to devo- 
tion to his professional and scholastic 
studies. In 1848 he went abroad, 
spending most of his time in hos- 
pitals, and in the society of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons of 
He was in Paris during the 


Europe. 
Revolution of June, 1848, which gave 
him special opportunities for surgical 
study. When the writer entered his 
office in 1849, he was regarded as the 
most accomplished practitioner of 
Newark, and as eminent both for his 


professional and literary acquire- 
ments. He had already found his 
practice sufficient to admit a partner, 
which he did all the more readily 
because seeking to secure more time 
for literary study, and the indulgence 
of his taste both in art and literature. 
He had been favored in and out of 
his profession with such pecuniary 
success—resulting mostly from judi- 
cious investments in real estate—as 
_ enabled him to continue in practice 
chiefly for the love of hiscalling. He 
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was fond of clinical exactness, was 
often called upon in consultation, 
especially in surgical cases, and had 
that conscientious regard for the 
welfare of his patients which led him 
carefully to study and observe, so as 
to be skillful in his treatment and 
devotedly attentive to those in his 
charge. In 1854 he again visited 
Europe. After an absence of seven- 
teen months, during which he made 
the continental languages a study, he 
returned to his practice in Newark. 
He then devoted himself with in- 
creased knowledge and earnestness 
to professional work, and for many 
years, with another assistant, con- 
tinued in the active practice of his 
profession. 

In 1862, under the direction of an 
eminent English landscape gardener, 
he began the laying out and beautify- 
ing of seventeen acres of the ances- 
tral farm at Scotch Plains, selecting 
for his plantings the choicest varieties 
of foreign and domestic trees, plants 
and shrubs. In one portion of this 
park, he located a reproduction of the 
famous labyrinth at Hampton Court, 
near London. In another part, he 
enclosed a large paddock for a herd 
of deer of his own raising. He built, 
subsequently, a house of brick and 
stone.and native woods, in harmony 
with the grounds. In this he resided— 
a most genial and entertaining host— 
with his son, Dr. J. Ackerman Coles,* 


*Jonathan Ackerman Coles, only son of 
Abraham and Caroline (Ackerman) Coles, 
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and his daughter, Emilie S. Coles, who 
is a successful’ writer in prose and 
verse, and an esteemed contributor 
to various periodicals. His large 
library with its lofty roof was the 
special admiration of his many guests. 
Among the imported copies of 
antiques on the lawn is one of Aiscula- 
pius, and in the entrance hall of the 
mansion is Horatio Stone’s marble 
bust of Harvey. 

On the highest point of his moun- 
tain-land opposite his home, he 
erected a handsome rustic tower, two 
stories high, of which he makes men- 
tion in the following lines: 


The breezy summit of the neighboring Mount 

Blows bugle-summons, calling to the Muse 

To climb and meditate the prospect. Pulse 

Quickens, blood gallops in the veins, and 
throbs 


was born in Newark, N. J., May 6, 1843. 
Having received thorough preparatory in- 
struction he entered Columbia College and 
was graduated in 1864, receiving in course 
his degree of A.M. During his senior year 
he distinguished himself by winning the 
‘‘Philolexian Prize for Best Essay,” the 
judges being Prof. Charles Davies, C. M. 
Nairne and Wm. C. Peck. After graduation 
he entered, asa student of medicine, the office 
of Prof. T. G. Thomas, and in 1868 was 
graduated with honor from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York City. 
At the college commencement in 1867, he 
was awarded the Harzen Prize Medal for the 
best written report of clinical instruction 
given in the medical and surgical wards of 
the New York Hospital. 

Beginning the practice of his profession in 
the City of New York, he became a member 
of the N. Y, County Medical Society and the 
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Impatient, knowing what awaits. O come! 

Delay not! Hasten! Leave the Plain, or lead 

Or follow! ’Gainst the steep opposing slope 

Plant eager feet, and, at each upward step, 

Look back to see how the horizon widens! 
High 

And higher yet keep climbing, till you reach 

The Tower above the tree-top lifted, so the 
eye 

Shall leap all barriers to the farthest blue! 

The Height is holy, and not far from God! 


While retiring from the more active 
duties of a general practice, he was 
for many years daily at his Newark 
office; and also, as a favor, allowed 
many of those who lived near his 
country home, “ Deerhurst,” to avail 
themselves of his advice. In fact, it 
cannot be said that he relinquished 
practice at all, or allowed his increas- 
ing literary distinction and his busi- 
ness duties to interfere with his de- 
votion to his chosen pursuit. He was 


N. Y. Academy of Medicine. The years 
1877 and 1878 he spent in Europe, frequent- 
ing the medical schools and hospitals of 
London, Paris, Heidelberg, Berlin, and 
Vienna. After visiting all the principal 
countries of Europe and the East, he re- 
turned, and, becoming associated with his 
father as partner, has continued the practice 
of medicine and surgery since 1879, his time 
being divided between Deerhurst, at Scotch 
Plains, and his office in the Old Homestead 
on Market street, Newark, N.J. In the in- 
tervals of practice, he has written more or 
less for the press on various subjects, and, 
of late, has been engaged in the preparation 
and editing of new editions of his father’s 
writings, some of which have hitherto been 
unpublished. The above facts are furnished 
by Hon. Frederick W. Ricord, Librarian of 
the New Jersey Historical Society. 
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personal effort worked their way into 
the genius and technicalities of a 
dead language. : 

In 1842 he married Caroline E., a 
beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of Jonathan C., and Maria (Smith) 
Ackerman, of New Brunswick, N. J. 
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welfare of his patients which led him 
carefully to study and observe, so as 
to be skillful in his treatment and 
devotedly attentive to those in his 
charge. In 1854 he again visited 
Europe. After an absence of seven- 
teen months, during which he made 
the continental languages a study, he 
returned to his practice in Newark. 
He then devoted himself with in- 
creased knowledge and earnestness 
to professional work, and for many 
years, with another assistant, con- 
tinued in the active practice of his 
profession. 

In 1862, under the direction of an 
eminent English landscape gardener, 
he began the laying out and beautify- 
ing of seventeen acres of the ances- 
tral farm at Scotch Plains, selecting 
for his plantings the choicest varieties 
of foreign and domestic trees, plants 
and shrubs. In one portion of this 
park, he located a reproduction of the 
famous labyrinth at Hampton Court, 
near London. In another part, he 
enclosed a large paddock for a herd 
of deer of his own raising. He built, 
subsequently, a house of brick and 
stone.and native woods, in harmony 
with the grounds. In this he resided— 
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and his daughter, Emilie S. Coles, who 
is a successful’ writer in prose and 
verse, and an esteemed contributor 
to various periodicals. His large 
library with its lofty roof was the 
special admiration of his many guests. 
Among the imported copies of 
antiques on the lawn is one of AEscula- 
pius, and in the entrance hall of the 
mansion is Horatio Stone’s marble 
bust of Harvey. 

On the highest point of his moun- 
tain-land opposite his home, he 
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stories high, of which he makes men- 
tion in the following lines: 


The breezy summit of the neighboring Mount 

Blows bugle-summons, calling to the Muse 
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Having received thorough preparatory in- 
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was graduated in 1864, receiving in course 
his degree of A.M. During his senior year 
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of Prof. T. G. Thomas, and in 1868 was 
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At the college commencement in 1867, he 
was awarded the Harzen Prize Medal for the 
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Delay not! Hasten! Leave the Plain, or lead 

Or follow! ’Gainst the steep opposing slope 

Plant eager feet, and, ateach upward step, 

Look back to see how the horizon widens! 
High 

And higher yet keep climbing, till you reach 

The Tower above the tree-top lifted, so the 
eye 

Shall leap all barriers to the farthest blue! 

The Height is holy, and not far from God! 


While retiring from the more active 
duties of a general practice, he was 
for many years daily at his Newark 
office; and also, as a favor, allowed 
many of those who lived near his 
country home, “ Deerhurst,” to avail 
themselves of his advice. In fact, it 
cannot be said that he relinquished 
practice at all, or allowed his increas- 
ing literary distinction and his busi- 
ness duties to interfere with his de- 
votion to his chosen pursuit. He was 
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1877 and 1878 he spent in Europe, frequent- 
ing the medical schools and hospitals of 
London, Paris, Heidelberg, Berlin, and 
Vienna. After visiting all the principal 
countries of Europe and the East, he re- 
turned, and, becoming associated with his 
father as partner, has continued the practice 
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being divided between Deerhurst, at Scotch 
Plains, and his office in the Old Homestead 
on Market street, Newark, N.J. In the in- 
tervals of practice, he has written more or 
less for the press on various subjects, and, 
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by Hon. Frederick W. Ricord, Librarian of 
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DEERHURST, 


eminently a physician, amid all other 
eminence. He delighted in his pro- 
fession, both as a science and as an 
art. He felt his calling to be a sacred 
one. It was a part of his ministry 
for the Master whom he loved to 
serve. He lived to assuage pain, and 
to be courageous in relieving sickness 
and postponing death; rejoicing in 
the good he was thus enabled to do 
for humanity and for God. 

How loyal he was to his profession, 
amid the greater glow of literary 
fame and the temptations of wealthy 
ease, let “The Microcosm” testify. 
This poetic address of his, as Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey in 1866, should be read and 
re-read by every physician as an in- 
spiration to accurate knowledge, to 


close analysis, to professional enthus- 


iasm, and to adoring love. It leaves 
a poor excuse for any of us, if we are 
not inspired by the theme of our 
studies, and the object of our life-ser- 
vice. It does not ignore that which 
is material and world-wise, but it 
crowns it with that which is spiritual 
and eternal. It shows how we have 
a mission to fulfill; and how integral 
and essential Christianity is to those 
who live to minister to their fellow- 
men in sickness and in death. As he 
expresses it in his note as to Vesalius: 
“ The Divine Redeemer, the Incarnate 
Word, Maker of all things, Lord of 
life, is Lord also of the Sciences.” 

In the Physician’s edition of “ The 
Microcosm,” as published by the Ap- 
pletons, he introduces several illus- 
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trations. One is the portrait of 

Vesalius devoutly engaged in dissec- 

tion, which he inserts as illustrative 

of these lines: 

Dear God! this Bopy, which, with won- 
drous art 

Thou hast contrived, and finished part by 
part, 

Itself a universe, a lesser all, 

The greater cosmos crowded in the. small— 

I kneel before it, as'a thing divine; 

For such as this, did actually enshrine 

Thy gracious Godhead once, when Thou 
didst make 

Thyself incarnate, for my sinful sake. 

Thou who hast done so very much for me, 

O let me do some humble thing for Thee! 

I would to every Organ give a tongue, 

That Thy high praises may be fitly sung: 

Appropriate ministries assign to each, 

The least make vocal, eloquent to teach. 


Another is Rembrandt’s_ well- 
known “ Lesson in Anatomy,” which 
he inserts with the description, be- 
ginning thus: 

The subject MuscLes—girded to fulfil 

The lightning mandates of the sovereign 
Will— 

Th’ abounding means of motion, wherein 
lurk 

Man’s infinite capacity for work. 

A third is “ Harvey Demonstrating 
to Charles I, his theory of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood”: 

Make room, my HEartT! that pour’st thyself 
abroad, 
Deep, central, awful mystery of God! 

Well may he be called the Physi- 
cian-Poet! He received the degree 
of A.M. from Rutger’s College. In 
1860 he received the degree of Ph. D. 
from Lewisburg University, and that 
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of LL. D. in 1871 from The College of 
New Jersey, Princeton. 

Dr. Coles had reached such a vig- 
orous old age as still to promise 
many years of life. In the early 
spring (1891), he had the prevailing 
influenza, which left him with a 
cough, and some mild symptoms 
which puzzled him, as they have so 
many others, but which seemed to 
give no occasion for alarm. As a 
recreation, he proposed a trip to Cali- 
fornia with his son and daughter and 
a sister-in-law. They left home April 
14th, but the trip was a disappointing 
one, and he grew weaker instead of 
stronger. After a week’s stay at the 
beautiful Hotel del Monte, California, 
where he received every possible 


courtesy and attention, heart compli- 


cation suddenly set in as a sequel to 
“La Grippe.” He was confined to 
his room but two days. He calmly 
realized the serious nature of his 
symptoms. With great peace he bade 
adieu to his loved ones, reminded 
them to repeat, each morning, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to aid the objects 
dearest to his heart; then, with words 
of Christian faith and love, passed 
away, (May 3d, 1891), to be, as one of 
his own hymns so well expresses it— 


Ever, my Lord, with Thee, 
Ever with Thee! 
Through all eternity 
Thy face to see! 
I only ask to be 
Ever my Lord, with Thee, 
Ever with Thee! 


The funeral of Dr. Coles took place 
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at the First Baptist Peddie Memorial 
Church, Newark, N. J., May 29th, and 
was largely attended by his medical 
and literary friends, and those in 
other walks of life who had known 
him in the various relations he had 
sustained. The appropriate render- 
ing of four of his hymns added 
solemnity to the occasion, and em- 
phasis to the many tributes to his 
earnest Christian life. His remains 
were interred in Willow Grove Ceme- 
tery, New Brunswick, N. J., beside 
those of his wife. 

The death of Dr. Coles was exten- 
sively noticed and commented upon, 
at the time by the press, religious 
and secular; and many letters of 
sympathy, mingled with expressions 
of respect and regard for the de- 
parted, were received by the members 
of his family. 

The following extract is from an 
editorial which appeared in the 
“ Newark Daily Advertiser:” 

‘* The sudden death of Dr. Abraham Coles, 
will cause a deep feeling of sadness, not only 
among the medical profession, of which he 
was a distinguished member, but among the 
generation which loved and appreciated his 
rare virtues and sterling qualities of mind 
and heart. He sprang from fine old New Jersey 
stock, and inherited the literary, artistic and 
scientific tastes which he afterwards devel- 
oped with conscientious and painstaking cul- 
ture. He was a man of strong religious 
faith, positive political convictions, and in- 
flexible purity of character. He had walked 
the hospitals of Paris, where he became an 
accomplished surgeon; and he practiced his 
profession with marked success. At the 
same time he devoted a large share of his 
energies to classical studies, and attracted 


the attention of literary men on both sides of 
the ocean by his careful translations of the 
famous old lyrics, ‘ Dies Ire’ and ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ which were published in book form, 
with illustrations which he selected from the 
best works of the old masters. He was also 
the author of many poems and reviews, and 
articles on various subjects of popular inter- 
est. As one of the founders of the old Newark 
Library, and the New Jersey Historical 
Society, and on account of his active efforts 
in the promotion of the religious, educational 
and scientific development of this city, his 
memory will be cherished with lasting affec- 
tion and respect.” 


The New York 7ribune said: 


“Dr. Abraham Coles was widely known 
as a scholar, author and linguist. He was 
born at Scotch Plains, N. J., and spent the 
last years of his life there on his beautiful 
place, which was much resorted to by literary 
and professional people. For more than fifty 
years he pursued his literary studies and work 
and became proficient in Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, Sanskrit and the modern languages.” 

The following striking tribute is 
from the Rt. Rev. John Williams, 
D.D. LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Connecticut. 

‘*Thonored and reverenced Dr. Abraham 
Coles. I always read his delightful writings 
with pleasure and profit. There was an 
aroma of purity and godly grace about them 
that was particularly attractive. The world is 
richer for such a life, and poorer for his loss.” 


The Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, writes: 

‘*All that concerns Dr. Abraham Coles is of 
great interest to me, for I have long known 
his work and valued it.” 

This sketch would be incomplete 
without some fuller allusion to his 
literary labors, and to the marked 
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traits of his character. Soon after he 
settled in Newark, he became a con- 
tributor to the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser, and early showed an interest in 
education, in a public library, in tem- 
perance movements, and in all objects 
looking to the welfare of society. 
Rarely attending any public meet- 
ings, he gave expression to his 
views in an occasional address, and 
in the columns of the ‘daily jour- 
nals. 

In poetry and prose, his literary 
taste and learning soon came to be 
recognized, and he had a local repu- 
tation long before he was more gen- 
erally known.* It was,. perhaps, his 
first translation of “ Dies Ire” (1847), 
that arrested the attention of linguists 
and scholars throughout the world. 
It was a difficult task to undertake, as 
there were several versifications of it 


by authors of classical note and learn- 
ing. As he followed it, from time to 
time, with sixteen other versions, it 
was seen what opulence of resource 
was at his command. 

Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, in his recent 
work, “Literature and Poetry,” re- 
ferring to these says, “A_physi- 
cian, Abraham Coles, has made (of 
the ‘Dies Ire’) seventeen versions 
in all, which show a rare fertility and 
versatility, and illustrate the possi- 
bilities of versification without alter- 
ing the sense.” 

His translations of various other 
Latin hymns, as contained in his 
volume, “ Latin Hymns with Original 


* The catalogues of many of the libraries 
of Europe, especially those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, England, show the possession of 
one or more of the published works of Dr. 
Abraham Coles, 
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Translations,” will ever be the ad- 
miration of scholars. ‘ The Evan- 


gel” and “The Light of the World” 
give the Gospel story of our Lord in 
verse, with notes full of devotion and 
learning. His great love to Christ 
was his crowning excellence. 

The Right Honorable John Bright, 
M. P., in a letter to Dr. Coles says: 


132 Picadilly, Lonpon, April 30, 1885. 

‘When I began to read your volume on 
‘ The Life and Teachings of Christ in Verse,’ 
I thought you had attempted to gild the re- 
fined gold, and would fail—as I proceeded in 
my reading that idea gradually disappeared, 
and I discovered that you had brought the 
refined gold together in a manner convenient 
and useful and deeply interesting. I have 
read the volume with all its notes, many of 
which seem to me of great value. I could 
envy you the learning and the industry that 
have enabled you produce this remarkable 
work. I hope it may have many readers in 
all countries where our language is spoken.” 


John G. Whittier says: “ Dr. Coles 
is a born hymnwriter. He has left 
us, as a legacy of inestimable worth, 
some of the sweetest of Christian 
hymns. His ‘All the Days’ and his 
‘Ever with Thee ’ are immortal songs. 
It is better to have written them than 
the stateliest of epics. No man living 
or dead has so rendered the text and 
the spirit of the old and wonderful 
Latin hymns.” 

While these studies show his pro- 
found learning in the Greek and 
Latin languages, it is only when we 
look to the studies of his last years, 
in “A New Rendering of the Hebrew 
Psalms into English Verse,” that we 
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Oriental languages; of the vast 
realms of scholarship he had ex- 
plored. But his stately and com- 
manding prose has almost been ob- 
scured by his poetry. The marvel of 
all his books is in their introductions 
and notes. Whole folios of recondite 
learning are opened up in modest 
foot-notes, and the reader knows he 
is in company with one who has been 
delving and digging in the richest 
mines of unexplored knowledge. His 
sharp, quick sentences of introduction 
and the grasp which he shows of his 
theme, are at once an admiration and 
a surprise. 

His style has individuality as much 
as that of Dr. Johnson or of Thomas 
Carlyle. There is no conformity to 
the style of any favorite author, or to 
the modes of thought of any formal 
logician, but a forging of weighty 
words, wrought out from the depths 
of great inner feelings and concep- 
tions.* Others will more _ fully 
analyze these mementoes of his great- 


* Dr. Coles has left, in manuscript, Trans- 
lations of the whole of Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
‘** Address to the Various Members of Christ’s 
Body Hanging on the Cross,” consisting of 
three hundred and seventy lines; the whole 
of Hildebert’s ‘‘ Address to the Three Per- 
sons of the Most Holy Trinity”; the first book 
of Vida’s ‘‘Christiad”; several additional 
Latin hymns; selections from the Greek and 
Latin classics; and other writings in poetry 
and prose on literary, medical, and scientific 
subjects. In his introduction to ‘‘ The Evan- 
gel,” Dr. Coles says: ‘‘The autkcr has 
sought to cast down and tread under foot all 


come to know of his knowledge Off, ceotisms, vanities and low ambitions; and i{ 
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ness, but we who are physicians, may 
well linger in admiration, and rejoice 
that one of our profession should have 
so adorned a literature already rich in 
contributions from those educated in 
medical science, and proficient in 
medical art. 

But the crown of all was his won- 
derful character. He did everything 
with conscientious precision and 
thoroughness; he was always after 
the depth of things. How he would 
sometimes’ work over the wording of 
a line, and then over a note that 
brought out his fullest meaning. So, 
too, he worked in his profession. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D. 
LL. D., Chancellor of the Chautauqua 
University, says: “Dr. Abraham 


Coles was a magnificent man, physi- 
cally, intellectually and spiritually; 


he was one among ten thousand. 
Who can doubt the great doctrine of 
immortality in the presence of such a 
life.” 

His respectful bearing toward all 
had its seat in a profound reverence. 
He was reverent of humanity because 
of his intense reverence for God and 
all his works. He studied nature and 
in his weakness and unworthiness he has 
done anything to make the adorable Re- 
deemer the object of a warmer love and a 
firmer trust; to draw closer the bands of a 
common brotherhood in an undivided fellow- 
ship of Christian love; to make the Bible 
seem a dearer and a diviner book—its pages 
more luminous, its promises more precious, 
the heaven it reveals more certain—he would 
prize it infinitely more than the greatest epic 
success,” 
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the Bible and the inner consciousness 
of the spiritual life with the same 
majestic, adoring insight. He was 
not religious by an effort. “I have” 
says Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“always considered it a great privi- 
lege to enjoy the friendship of so pure 
and lofty a spirit; a man who seemed 
to breathe holiness as his native at- 
mosphere, and to carry its influence 
into his daily life.” 

Had he not been poet, he would 
have been painter, or musical com- 
poser, because in no other way 
could his enthusiasm have found 
symmetrical expression. When he 
issued a book its typographical exe- 
cution must be complete. He visited 
the great picture galleries of Europe, 
and at large expense selected the 
choicest specimens of ancient art to 
illustrate his themes. These gave 
expression to his character not less 
than to his taste. 

When he wrote hymns it was be- 
cause the inner music of his soul had 
to be set to metrical expression. He 
was a genius, but it was chiefly char- 
acter and life that flowed out through 
his writings. He became familiar 
with little children easier than with 
all others, because in them he saw 
more of nature, and more of faith, 
hope and charity. He believed in 
his profession, because in it he real- 
ized the possibilities of high science 
and applied art for the uses of 
humanity, and so could be co-worker 
withthe Great Physician, who went 
about doing good. His memory is 
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cherished because we cherish. skill, 
character, usefulness, and rejoice in 
having such a model. Such lives do 
not die, but live as incentives for 
those of all the ages. We cannot 


reach his fame, but we can imitate 
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his devotion to knowledge, his rever- 


ence for life and goodness, his desire 
for usefulness, his holy faith, his hum- 
ble affection for the good, the beauti- 
ful, the true. 


Ezra M. Hunt, 





In 1836, about the time that Michi- 
gan was admitted into the Union as 
a State, Nathan Mears, then a young 
man twenty years of age, became a 
resident of the frontier’ hamlet of 
Paw Paw, situated in the midst of a 
region of country which had just be- 
gun to experience the vivifying ef- 
fects of immigration from the East- 
ern States. He was of New England 
birth and parentage, and it is hardly 
necessary to say more to convey the 
idea that he had received proper edu- 
cational and industrial training, and 
was therefore well prepared to enter 
upon a successful business career, in 
a country of wonderful resources, 
and entering upon an era of phenom- 
enal development. 

Born in Billerica, Massachusetts, 
Dec. 30, 1815, Mr. Mears was the son 
of Nathan Mears, a descendant. of 
Robert Mears, who settled in Billerica 
sometime prior to 1726,: when his 
name first appears in the public 
records of that town. His mother’s 
maiden name was Lucy Livingston, 
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NATHAN MEARS. 





and she was a daughter of Nathaniel 
Livingston, and descendant of John 
Livingston—or Levestone—a Scotch- 
man who settled in Massachusetts 
some time before 1677. 

Nathan Mears, Sr., was a merchant 
of North Billerica, a land-owner and 
man of affairs, who died in 1828 leav- 
ing what was looked upon in those 
days as a considerable fortune. For 
eight years prior to his death he had 
held the office of selectman in Bil- 
lerica, and was one of the most es- 
teemed citizens of that somewhat 
famous old town. ; 

His death left his children orphans, 
his wife having died two years ear- 
lier. Nathan Mears, the son, was 
twelve years of age at the time of his 
father’s death, and soon thereafter, 
under the care of a duly appointed 
guardian, went to the academy at Bil- 
lerica. His education was completed 
at Westford, and when between six- 
teen and seventeen years of age, he 
began his business career as a clerk 
in one of the stores of Lowell. A 




































few months later he went to Boston, 
where he became a clerk in the whole- 
sale and retail dry goods store of 
Nichols & Leeds on Hanover street, 
remaining there three years. At the 
end of that time he emigrated with 
his two brothers to Michigan, and 
began life as one of the pioneers of 
Paw Paw. This frontier village, or 
settlement,—it could hardly be called 
a village,—was one hundred and sixty 
miles west of Detroit, on the stage 
line which then constituted the over- 
land connection between Detroit 
and Chicago. The country little re- 
sembled that in which he had been 
brought up. It was sparsely settled 
and the Indians still constituted the 
larger portion of the population; 
nevertheless the young immigrants 
from Massachusetts thought they 
saw a good opening for trade, and 
they started a general merchandising 
establishment, where they sold every- 
thing the settlers wanted to buy, and 
bought everything they had to sell. 
In 1839 Mr. Mears purchased the in- 
terests of his two brothers in the 
store and continued the business 
alone until 1849. Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, was a not very distant town, to 
which the young merchant made 
somewhat frequent visits, and there 
he formed the acquaintance of Miss 
Ann Elizabeth Gilbert, a young lady 
who had been born in Salem, New 
York, and, brought up in the city of 
Rochester, emigrating from there to 
Michigan with her parents. In 1840 
Mr. Mears and Miss Gilbert were 
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married and established their home 
in Paw Paw, where they continued to 
reside until 1850. 

While Mr. Mears did a thriving 
business at Paw Paw, he did not 
find himself accumulating a fortune 
rapidly. Hard times followed the 
financial disturbances of 1837. The 
currency of that period,—as all West- 
ern pioneers remember,—was unsta- 
ble, and conducting any kind of busi- 
ness according to the approved 
methods of older communities was 
almost an impossibility. Bartering 
methods were in vogue all over the 
West, and the country merchant in 
the course of a year’s trade accumu- 
lated more or less of all kinds of 
movable property. In this way Mr. 
Mears became interested to some ex- 
tent in enterprises other than mer- 
chandising—among other things, in 
packing pork and shipping flour, 
sending to the Eastern markets the 
first shipments of these products 
from Van Buren County. 

In 1849 he sold his store at Paw 
Paw, and the following spring re- 
moved to Chicago, where he asoci- 
ated himself with his brother, Charles 
Mears, in the lumber business, under 
the firm name of Charles Mears & Co. 
It was this move which “led on to 
fortune.” All over the West cities 
were springing into existence, and 
the material for building these cities 
was to be supplied largely by the 
pine forests of Michigan, with Chi- 
cago as a distributing point. The 
business which Mr. Mears and his 
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brother began in a comparatively 
small way, soon expanded to consid- 
erable proportions, and to keep pace 
with the demand for more extensive 
operations and increased capital, they 
associated with them Eli Bates, and 
at a later date John Baldwin, who 
came from their native town in Mass- 
achusetts. In 1859 the brothers divi- 
ded their interests, Nathan Mears 
becoming the head of the firm of 
Mears, Bates & Co. James C. Brooks 
and George H. Ambrose became in- 
terested with them at a later date 
and this firm became one of the best 
known among those engaged in the 
lumber business in the West. 

In 1865 they became interested in 
the manufacture of lumber, as part 
owners of a large mill at Oconto, 
Michigan, and later organized the 
Oconto Lumber Co., of which Mr. 
Mears became vice-president. This 
company at once began acquiring 
large bodies of land, upon which to 
draw for supplies of timber, and now 
owns something like one hundred 
thousand acres, from which millions 
of feet of lumber have been sent into 
the markets, fifty millions having 
been manufactured within the past 
year. In addition to establishing 
planing mills at Oconto, from which 
dressed lumber is shipped direct to 
all markets, this company also op- 
erates now another mill at Nahma, 
Michigan. 

While largely interested in the 
manufacture of lumber, and in tim- 
berlands acquired in connection there- 
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with, the firm of Mears, Bates & Co. 
continued to carry on an extensive 
wholesale and retail business in Chi- 
cago,—handling, on an average, from 
twenty to fifty million feet of lumber 
each year,—until 1881, when Mr. 
Bates died. Mr. Mears’s son, Charles 
H. Mears, then became associated 
with him, and became the head of 
the firm upon his father’s retirement 
a year or two since. 

For nearly forty years Mr. Mears 
has been one of the active, energetic, 
and sagacious business mn of Chi- 
cago. Coming to the city with lim- 
ited means,—scarcely more than a 
few hundred dollars,—he has accum- 
ulated a large fortune, and is recog- 
nized as one of the leading promoters 
of a great Western industry. Never 
a speculator in Western lands, he has 
engaged for forty years, in supplying, 
as far as he could, the demand for one 
of the principal products of the north- 
west, and to this business he has given 
a skillful and intelligent direction 
which has been productive of splendid 
results. Prompt and energetic action 
have been at all times a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of his business 
career. When he received a tele- 
gram,—at one time—informing him 
that the mills at Oconto had been 
destroyed by fire, and asking him to 
come up and see what should be 
done, he telegraphed back to the 
resident manager that he didn’t care 
to look at the ruins and instructed 
him to clear away the debris and get 
ready to re-build. Again when twelve 
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million feet of lumber was lost by 
this firm through the Chicago fire of 
October, 1871, he chartered vessels 
and had five million feet brought to 
the yards before navigation closed. 

As a citizen of Chicago he has al- 
ways been highly esteemed. A Uni- 
tarian in his religious belief he was 
one of those most active in building 
up Unity Church, of which Rev. 
Robert Collyer, the famous divine, 
was so long a pastor. It was largely 
through his influence that Mr. Collyer 
became identified with the church 
and a warm friendship has existed 
between them for many years. 

A republican in politics, he was 
most actively interested with the pat- 
riotic citizens of Chicago in their 
efforts to aid in the suppression of 
the Rebellion from 1861 to 1865. 
After the capture of Fort Donelson, 
when a large number of Federal gun- 
boats and transports were sent back 
to Cairo for repairs, the citizens of 
Chicago raised a fund of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, and sent Mr. Mears with 
a force of one hundred and twenty 
ship carpenters and calkers, to aid in 
making the repairs, in order that 
there might be as little delay as pos- 
sible in following up the advantage 
gained. These men he landed at 
Cairo, procured for them quarters 
and subsistence under great difficul- 
ties, turned them over to the govern- 
ment authorities, and returned to Chi- 
cago to hand over to the donors all but 
avery small portion of the money con- 
tributed to expedite the movement. 
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While giving to his business inter- 
ests the care and attention necessary 
to success, Mr. Mears has found time 
for extensive travel, both in the 
United States and abroad. In 1876, 
accompanied by Mrs. Mears, he trav- 
eled leisurely through Europe, taking 
time for intelligent observation, and 
endeavoring to visit all points of gen- 
eral interest. 

They made a tour of the English 
lakes and visited the principal cities 
in Germany and Austria, the lakes 
and mountains of Switzerland, Hol- 
land and the far-famed Rhine. Re- 
turning to Paris they set out again in 
less traveled paths, visiting Italy and 
the Italian lakes, Constantine and 
Algiers, and making an extended tour 
of Spain on their way back to Paris 
and London. To this trip Mr. and 
Mrs. Mears gave more time than 
American tourists usually do, who 
visit the world’s most famous places. 

In 1890 Mr. and Mrs. Mears cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage, and the following, 
clipped from an account of that event, 
will give some idea of the environ- 
ment of their later years, and of the 
regard entertained for them by their 
friends and associates: 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Mears there 
came last evening every evidence of 
human love, of lasting friendship, of 
times’ favors, and of fortune’s bless- 
ings. For fifty years they have 
walked side by side through the long 
pathway of life, finding blessings in 
their own companionship and victory 





as 
in their own devotion. Perhaps a 
few roses from the life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mears were missing last even- 
ing, but the vacancy was. hardly dis- 
cernible, for they stood among hun- 
dreds of living . roses, among 
fond friends, among loving. rela- 
tives, among devoted children, 
among beauty-touched grandchil- 
dren.” There came to them on that 
occasion letters. of. congratulation 
from friends in all parts of the coun- 
try and other tokens of kindest re- 
membrance. Among the latter was 
one which brought up a reminiscence 
of the war period. It was from Mr. 
Mears’s son-in-law and was accom- 
panied by a letter which read as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr.. Nathan Mears. Dear Old 
Man: Sunday the 21st of April, 1861, 
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while at dinner with some young 
friends at your house, you handed 
me a twenty dollar gold coin, saying: 
‘Jona. take this along, and if you can 
make no better use of it break it up 
and shoot it at the darned Rebels.’ I 
had enlisted in Barker’s Chicago 
Dragoons two days before. As we 
had plenty of ammunition I kept the 
coin. Knowing, your fondness for 
hard money, and the color being 
right, I thought I would, on this 
happy occasion, hand it back to you 
as a memento of your younger patri- 
otic days. Sincerely yours, J. Slade.” 
In addition to the son mentioned 
as his successor in business Mr. 
Mears’s family consists of two daugh- 
ters—Mrs. Jonathan Slade and Mrs. 
James R. McKay—each the wife of a 
prominent citizen of Chicago. 


HENRY F. LEWIS. 


Henry Francis Lewis who died 
in Chicago, February 27, 1892, and 
who had been identified with the city 
long enough to be regarded as one of 


the pioneers among its successful 
_ business men, was a worthy repre- 
sentative of the New England ele- 
ment which has contributed so largely 
to the thrift, the industry, and the 
prosperity of the Western States. He 
was one of the large number of 
native New Englanders, who came 
to what was then the “ far west,” dur- 
ing the decade immediately preced- 


ing the breaking out of the Civil war, 
to become in a great measure, the 
leaders in developing the resources 
and building up the commerce of 
Chicago and its tributary country. 

A comparatively small number of 
these men have figured conspicuously 
in public life—because as a rule, they 
seem to have had little taste for 
politics, with its invariable tendency 
to demoralize the business interests 
of those engaged in seeking political 
preferment—but in the commercial 
activities of Chicago, their careers 



































have been notably interesting. The 
possessors of greatest wealth in 
Chicago to-day are men of New Eng- 
land origin, who came to the city be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, and their for- 
tunes are almost without exception 
of their own creation, within the 
thirty or forty years since their com- 
ing west. Very few of them appear 
to have come west as capitalists, or 
even with sufficient means to engage 
in business on their own account, and 
their economic training, industry and 
great capacity for labor have been 
their real capital. 

Henry F. Lewis belonged to this 
class of quiet and unostentatious but 
thorough-going and eminently suc- 
cessful men of affairs. He was born 
in Sterling, Connecticut, December 
4, 1832, and brought up on a farm. 
His father, Jareb Lewis, was of Welsh 
parentage, his paternal ancestor hav- 
ing immigrated to this country and 
settled in New England. His mother 
was Olive (Tucker) Lewis, whose an- 
cestors were among the early colon- 
ists of New England. 

Jareb Lewis, in addition to being a 
farmer, was interested to some extent 
in the manufacture of charcoal—and 
the son, Henry, divided his time in 
early boyhood between the country 
schools, the farm and the charcoal 
furnaces. He acquired an _ excel- 


lent business education, through mak- 
ing good use of the time which could 
be spared from his industrial pur- 
suits, first in the common schools, 
and later at the noted Plainfield 
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Academy, in which no small number . 
of eminent men have received instruc- 
tion. 

When about twenty years of age, 
desiring to learn the trade of ma- 
chinist, he went to Paterson, N. J., 
where he was employed for a year or 
more in the famous locomotive works 
of that city. He was not satisfied to 
remain there, however, two brothers 
having preceded him to Illinois, from 
whom he had flattering reports of the 
opportunities for building up fortunes, 
which the west afforded. In 1853 he 
determined to come to Chicago, and 
arrived here with such limited means 
that it became necessary for him to 
engage, at once, in remunerative em- 
ployment. He accordingly accepted 
a position as fireman on the locomo- 
tive of a construction train, on what 
is now the Chicago and Alton rail- 
road then just being completed, and, 
the knowledge which he had gained in 
the locomotive works at Paterson, 
serving him to good purpose, he was 
soon promoted to engineer. 

After having been engaged some 
time in this employment, he became 
associated with his two brothers in 
Chicago in the real estate business. 
Their operations in realty consisted 
largely in the sale of western farm 
lands in Illinois, Missouri and Wis- 
consin, to the immigrants then flock- 
ing into Chicago. In carrying on 
this business it was necessary that 
one of the members of the firm 
should give attention to the location 
of settlers, the selection of lands 
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suitable to meet the demands of 
home seekers, the establishment of 
boundaries, etc. Having acquired 
during his school days some knowl- 
edge of surveying, and being also a 
good judge of lands, Mr. Lewis was 
well equipped for looking after this 
branch of the business, and it fell to 
him to travel extensively through 
what was then unimproved and un- 
developed portiuns of the country. 
Many of his trips had to be made on 
foot, and attended by no small 
amount of discomfort, and not a 
few hardships. Their business, how- 
ever, proved remunerative, and while 
his share of the profits was not large, 
it was sufficient to give him a start 
in a business which he was quick to 
perceive afforded great opportunities 
for building up fortunes, 

When the Chicago Board of Trade 
—which had been organized some 
years prior to his coming west—be- 
gan to exercise an important influ- 
ence in gathering and marketing the 
products of the millions of acres of 
fertile lands brought under cultiva- 
tion in the west, Mr. Lewis in Sept. 
1861, connected himself with the 
Board, and launched out into the 
grain trade. He proceeded, in the 
fall of that year, to establish ware- 
houses at Lincoln, Elkhart and At- 
lanta, on the line of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, and soon became an 
extensive shipper of all kinds of grain. 
To this business he gave pretty much 
all his time and attention until 1871, 
when he sold his membership in the 
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Board and retired, with a comfortable 
fortune. 

As a member of the Board of 
Trade, he belonged to the school of 
traders, who deal in actual commodi- 
ties, and always condemned purely 
speculative trading. What he sold 
he was always ready to deliver, and 
when he bought grain, he expected 
to receive what he contracted for. 
Anything else was, in his opinion, a 
species of gambling discreditable to 
the men engaged in it, and to the or- 
ganization which had been called into 
existence for the purpose of promot- 
ing the sale of farm products. 

After his retirement from the grain 
trade, he gave his attention to look- 
ing after his realty interests—which 
had become extensive, and at a later 
date to the care and conservation of 
the large estates of his two brothers, 
who died in Chicago. One of these 
brothers, Allen C. Lewis, acting in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
other brother, John Lewis,—the bulk 
of whose property had been de- 
vised to him—left a large bequest 
for the purpose of founding the 
“Lewis Polytechnic Institute,” and 
as one of the trustees of the es- 
tate, Henry F. Lewis, gave much time 
and study to forwarding this project. 

Married in 1875 to Miss Ada Fel- 
lows of Wauregan, Connecticut, 
daughter of Rev. Silenus Fellows, for 
many years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of that town,'he estab- 
lished his home in Chicago, living 
quietly in the city a portion of each 
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year, and spending the remainder of 
his time with his family in the neigh- 
borhood of his wife’s early home in 
New York State. 

As a business man he was con- 
spicuous among his associates, not 
only for his success, but for his pro- 
bity, fairness and honorable methods. 
In everything he was eminently prac- 
tical, and this was as much manifest 
in his charitable and benevolent work 
as in his business undertakings. Hav- 
ing made his way through the 
world by dint of his own efforts, he 
had always a kindly sympathy for 
those whom he found starting out in 
life as he had started, and interested 
himself particularly in advancing 
men who were struggling to obtain 
a foothold in the business world. 


Reserved in his disposition and man- 


ners, he was at the same time warm- 
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hearted and genial, and drew around 
him a circle of devoted and loving 
friends. Next to his home he was 
devoted to the church with which he 
affiliated, and its interests. He was a 
member of the New England Congre- 
gational Church in Chicago, of which 
he was one of the most substantial 
supporters. In thé Home Mission 
work of the churth he took an es- 
pecial interest. Young men who were 
gathered into the’ church through 
this agency were objects of his special 
care and solicitude as long as he sus- 
tained to them the relation of teacher 
in the mission school, and they were 
not lost sight of by him outside of the 
schools. He not only advised them as 
to the affairs of every day life, but 
gave them substantial encourage- 
ment, and in this way helped to make 
of them good and useful citizens. 


J. P. BisHop. 
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RECENT HISTORICAL PULICATIONS. 


“‘CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, HIS LIFE AND 
Work,” by Charles Kendall Adams, LL. 
D., President of Cornell University. New 
York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1892 (‘‘ Makers 
of America” Series). 


It is eminently fit that the work on Colum- 
bus should head the list of a series on the 
Makers of America. For although as John 
Fiske avers, the discovery of America would 
soon have inevitably come to the foreground 
in the evolution of history, and although as 
President Adams rightly observes that in 
1500 the accidental discovery of the coast of 
Brazil by the Portuguese Admiral, Pedro 
Cabral, would have given a New Hemisphere 
to the world, if it had not been given eight 
years earlier—yet after all Columbus did dis- 
cover America for all practical purposes in 
1492, and this afforded all the rest of the 
Makers of America their chance to distin- 
guish themselves, and to form the subjects 
of this interesting and bright series of books. 

In the compass of a little volume quickly 
read and easily handled, Pres. Adams has 
presented a view of Columbus, that is ex- 
ceedingly"satisfactory.in the way of fulness. 
We are rapidly carried along, but we feel 
that we are carried over the entire field, and 
are not allowed to miss any ,important or 
significant details. The division is an easy 
and logical one, readily retained in the mind, 
a skeleton to be filled up by the rapid narra- 


tive before us, or by the reading of more 
elaborate works. Chap. I. tells us of ‘‘ Early 
Years,” next comes one on ‘‘ Attempts to 
Secure Assistance.” This gradually brings 
us to the great event of Columbus’ life, and 
his career as affected thereby, which vastly 
important period is treated and grouped 
about his four voyages. A last chapter 
brings before us the final scene, and a judi- 
cious summary of his character. It must be 
said that Pres. Adams carefully weighs the 
acts of Columbus, without an undue anxiety 
to attack the estimate which the pages of 
Irving awaken within the reader; nor dis- 
posed to maintain that estimate intact. 
With all due allowances there are some 
things that Columbus did which were un- 
mitigatedly mean and eminently unwise. 
But these do not impair his character as a 
discoverer, or as one of the great men of his- 
tory. 


THE STory oF CHIcAGO. By Joseph Kirk- 
land. Chicago. Dibble Publishing Com- 
pany. 1892. 

This account of a city, in some respects the 
most remarkable in America, is in a style 
breezy and entertaining—appropriate to the 
subject. Mr. Kirkland is well known as the 
author of Zury, The McVeys, Captain of 
Company K—novels of western and army 
life of unique interest, He writes the story 
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of Chicago in the frankest spirit, describing 
those traits and characteristics of the western 
metropolis which would not everywhere be 
thought complimentary, but doing it in the 
spirit of the proud son, not afraid of criticism, 
and knowing that the city itself has a career 
so wonderful that it can well afford to have 
its history simply told. 

Mr. Kirkland does not shudder at the deri- 
vation of the city’s name from the Indian 
wild garlick or onion; but accepting the 
designation boldly moralizes: ‘‘The word 
denotes something ‘ strong;’ whether like a 
giant or likea leek. Giants have their faults 
and onions have their virtues, ...A little 
bulb, strong, hardy, and wholesome, sus- 
taining the famishing wanderer: A great 
metropolis, powerful, kindly and gay, feed- 
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ing the hungry world—let who will rail at 
either. Chicago should forestall criticism 
by adopting the Chi-ca-gou, from root to 
flower, as her civic emblem. 
touche.’ Touch it who dare.” 
This book of nearly five hundred pages, 
and with as many illustrations, begins at the 
very first of the French explorations in 
Louisiana and traces the not unromantic, 
and certainly phenomenal and unparalleled 
rise of this great, busy, booming western 
mart. All the earlier history is dwelt upon 
at length. The story of the great fire is 
told anew, with unsuspected freshness. The 
breeze of the prairies is in all the paragraphs 
of this delightful Story of Chicago, and it is so 
interesting that we hope to recur to it again 
with extended quotations and comments. 


‘Gare a qui 


NOTES FROM THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Historical Society (Los Angeles) of 
Southern California, held an_ interesting 
meeting on April 27th. The object of this 
meeting was to further plans for preserving 
and checking the rapid decay of the valued 
historical landmarks of California, particu- 
larly the old Missions. The meeting was 
presided over by C. P. Dorland and Rev. 
Father Adam, who is deeply interested in 
this work, gave a description of his first visit 
to the mission at San Juan Capistrano and 
sketched its history from the date of its com- 
pletion in 1806 to the present day. 


An Historical Society has recently (April 
23d), been organized in Pomfret, (Conn.) 
Articles of Association were adopted and the 
following officers elected: President, Horace 
Sabin, Vice-President, E. P. Hayward; Secre- 
tary, Frederick Mathewson. 


The seventeenth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Maine Historical Society which 


was appropriately observed at Portland on 
Monday evening, April 11th, was a notable 
gathering in its historical significance and 
distinguished personnel. The Society, 
founded two years after Maine became a 
State, has had a most conspicuous record, 
and its influence in the right interpretation 
of the early colonization of Maine and the 
subsequent notable events in its history, 
have commanded the attention of historians 
and publicists. Among its officers, members, 
and special workers, have been a long line of 
eminent names who have done distinguished 
service in the cause of historic investigation. 
The twenty-three volumes of its collections, 
proceedings and historic documents, are a 
rich legacy to coming generations; and the 
magnificent library, embracing more than 
ten thousand volumes and thirteen thousand 
pamphlets, is a monument of ever increasing 
value. 

Historical 


The Massachusetts Society, 
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(Boston), held a meeting on April 12th, with 
the president, Dr.jEllis, in the chair. The 
president presented in the name of E. F. 
Waters, a manuscript diary kept by Rev. 
Eli Forbes, D. D., of North Brookfield, dur- 
ing the year 1762, including an account of 
a visit to the Tuscarora Indians. A copy 
of the diary kept during a part of the siege 
of Boston by Rev. Benjamin Boardman, 
chaplain of the Second Connecticut Regiment 
was also presented. This diary adds appre- 
ciably to our knowledge of the camp life 
around Boston. 

Dr. S. A. Green presented an original 
letter from John Tulley, a well-known maker 
of almanacs in this country, to his publisher, 
Benjamin Harris, written in 1694. Tully was 
one of the firstto begin the new year with 
January, instead of March, as was then the 
common practice; and it was not until halfa 
century later that the new style was legally 
adopted in place of the old style, by act of 
parliament. Rev. E. G. Porter gave a very 
interesting account of the voyage of the ship 
Columbia, and the discovery and naming of 
the Columbia River, which is just now the 
occasion of the first centennial anniversary 
in Oregon. 


The Dedham Historical Society (Mass.) 
held a regular meeting on May 2d, at which 
Mr. A. A. Lovell presented a paper concerning 
the first reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in Massachusetts. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Har- 
ford Historical Society was held in Bel Air, 
Md., on April 23d. A third installment of 
the Chew papers, which were in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Forwood have been arranged by 
Mr. Silver, the secretary. 

Dr, Geo. W. Archer presented a valuable 
collection of original Revolutionary papers, 
which were discovered by the late Judge 
Bateman in a mass of old papers which had 
been gathered from the closets and corners 
of the Court House to be taken away and 


burned. Dr. Archer, in presenting these 
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relics, read an interesting paper, descriptive 
of their contents and of the times with which 
they form a connecting link. Also extracts 
from the ‘‘Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Revolutionary Committee of Harford 
County in 1774, 5, 6, and ’7,” which he 
made in 1889 from acomplete copy made 
many years ago by Mrs. Sophia McHenry 
from the original, now lost. 


1 


Rev. Dr. John G. Morris read an interest- 
ing address before the Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore, April 11th, descriptive of 
a trip he made several years ago with George 
Bancroft, the historian, to Braddock’s battle- 
field. 


The Historical Society of Rhode Island, 
(Providence), on May 4th, listened to a 
paper by William D. Ely, on the subject, 
*‘A Keyhole for Roger Williams’ Key; or A 
Study of a Portion of the Earth and the 
Fruits Thereof.” Members of the Society 
were puzzled to know what the paper was to 
be about, and in consequence a large at- 
tendance was present to hear and under- 
stand. The real subject was. found to be 
‘* Beans.” Roger Williams wrote a chapter 
on the products of the new world on his visit 
to England in 1643, and it has been generally 
supposed that he omitted to mention 
‘*beans” while elsewhere he refers to them 
as one of the articles of food of the Indians. 
Mr. Ely contends that the last words in Roger 
Williams list which reads ‘‘ barns and old 
barns” is a typographical error, and should 
read, ‘‘ beans and old beans.” 


At the last meeting of the Exeeutive Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond, gifts of a large number of books 
were reported, also an autograph letter of 
General George Washington, dated Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 27th, 1797, addressed to George 
W. P. Curtis, then a student at Princeton, 
from Colonel T. M. R. Tallcott. 
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